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Correspondence 





Connally Amendment 


Epviror: With reference to your Comment 
“ABA for Rule of Law” (9/17), I believe 
the following to be of interest. 

1. The recent very close vote in the 
House of Delegates of the American Bar 
Association—114 for repeal of the Connally 
Amendment, 107 against repeal—is signifi- 
cant as showing increasing sentiment for 
retention of the Connally Amendment. 

2. The tally of State and local bar associ- 
ations reporting action to date on the Con- 
nally Amendment, as nearly as can be 
ascertained, is: State—8 against repeal, 5 
for repeal; local—10 against repeal, 7 for 
repeal. 

3. Much is made of a comparison of the 
terms of our acceptance of compulsory 
jurisdiction with those of other nations, 
particularly the United Kingdom and Ire- 
land. Their acceptance is terminable im- 
mediately upon giving notice; ours requires 
an advance notice of six months. 

Britain excludes disputes having refer- 
ence to any hostilities, state of war, or 
belligerent or military occupation in which 
the United Kingdom is involved; and it 
excludes disputes with any party which has 
not accepted compulsory jurisdiction a 
year before bringing the dispute to court. 
We have no such protective provisions. 

Why should we, without Britain’s pro- 
tective clauses, sacrifice our only legal pro- 
tection against invasion of our domestic 
jurisdiction by a foreign body which in- 
cludes representatives of a tyranny that 
seeks our destruction? 

Joun B. Gest 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Irish Vote 


Epitor: In your editorial on “Red China 
and the UN” (10/15), you failed to in- 
form your readers that once again Ireland 
voted to put the question of admitting the 
Red Chinese on the agenda. 

I'm sure every Irish missionary exiled 
from China must have been thrilled to the 
core with his country’s action. 

Joun J. Curran 
Worcester, Mass. 


Tax Sources 


Epiror: One sentence in-your Editorial 
“Taxes for Grass-Roots Government” (6/ 
25) flashed a red signal in my mind when 
I read it: “The sources, however, from 
which State and local governments derive 
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most of their income do not expand as fast 
during periods of economic growth as do 
the Federal Government's chief sources of 
revenue.” 

I intended to write you then but, instead, 
kept the editorial, because I was too busy 
at the time getting my new book, Taxes for 
the Schools, ready for the printer. The book, 
which will be published next month, con- 
tains the evidence that, except during war- 
time, State and local sources expand faster 
than Federal sources. 

Rocer A. FREEMAN 
Claremont Men’s College 
Claremont, Calif. 


Silent Censorship 


Epiror: A recent Comment (9/17) noted 
the lack of reviews given Jerome Kerwin’s 
scholarly book, Catholic Viewpoint on 
Church and State. 

Unfortunately “censorship by elimina- 
tion” does exist, but I wonder if, in this 
case, the lack of reviews might be attrib- 
uted to the apathy with which the Catholic 
press received the book. A quick check 
through Best Sellers, Ave Maria and Sign 
turned up no mention of the book. The 
Critic does carry a review in its current 
issue, but significantly it appears two 
months after AMERICA called the public’s 
attention to the book. 

BROTHER DEPAUL, C.F.X,. 
St. Xavier High School 
Louisville, Ky. 


Brainwashing 


Epirorn: Fr. L. C. McHugh’s “Pavlov, 
Brainwashing and Foreign Policy” (9/10) 
had the clear ring of truth. To the neo- 
phyte in the study of current world affairs, 
the sudden shifts in the Kremlin’s policies 
can be most confusing. Americans who do 
not or cannot take the time to get all the 
facts are often led into the folly of think- 
ing that the Russians are being “misunder- 
stood” by the rest of the world. 

The author restricted his article to an 
analysis of Moscow’s calculated attempts 
to promote anxiety and mental paralysis 
in the American people. Perhaps we should 
also examine whether some of our own 
people, including members of the press 
and TV world, are not also sources of 
much doubt and confusion. 

For instance, in questioning public fig- 
ures on the loss of national prestige they 
may lead people ‘to think that we have 
actually done so. The fact may be, how- 


ever, that the question was raised simply 
to stir up some controversy and thereby to 
furnish a story for a reporter. The same 
may be true when an effort is made to get 
a rosier picture of our national standing. 
All in all, I wonder whether the press 
should not be blamed in part for the 
neurosis that appears to be growing. 
CaroL CoLENDER 
Trenton, N.]J. 


Texas Churches 


Epiror: In a recent Editorial (9/24, p. 
689) you cautioned your readers against 
retaliation to Dr. Peale and his “colleagues” 
as this was “no time for anger.” 

However, your Current Comment (10/1, 
p. 2) discusses a situation “deep in the 
heart of Texas” whereby Protestant 
churches use public schools as places of 
worship. Being a former resident of Texas, 
I have observed this practice throughout 
the State—for one ‘good reason. Many 
churches which establish missions are hard 
pressed to find a place to worship until 
funds are available to construct a meeting 
place. To wait until funds are available is 
certainly not-necessary when public schools 
are happy to rent their facilities during pe- 
riods of non-use. These facilities are avail- 
able to most worthy organizations, Catho- 
lic and Protestant alike. 

N. GeorGE BECHTEL 
Stanford, Calif. 


Foreign Scholars 


Epiror: It is somewhat distressing to find 
that fragmentary studies or surveys leave 
an unfair impression of what is being done 
—without fanfare, fuss or feathers—in many 
of our Catholic colleges and universities. 
This at least seems to have happened to 
James B. Kelly (10/1, p. 1). 

For the record, Seattle University has 
had a program of scholarships for Asian 
students for a number of years. During the 
past five years, we have had an average of 
six students per year on such scholarships. 
Last year we established a scholarship pro- 
gram for students from Uganda and this 
fall have three Africans on scholarship, 

Joun R. TALEvicH 

Director, Information Services 
Seattle University 
Seattle, Wash. 


Eprror: Since 1951, St. Norbert College 
has given ten academic scholarships to 
Asian students. Several went on to win doc- 
torates at leading universities. Other small 
Catholic colleges probably have equally 
fine records of assistance to foreign students. 
D. M. BurKE, 0. PRAEM. 
St. Norbert College 
West De Pere, Wis. 
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Current Comment 





New Anti-Catholic Drive 


A massive new anti-Catholic drive to 
influence the outcome of the Presiden- 
tial election will begin on Reformation 
Sunday, Oct. 30, according to a report 
of the Fair Campaign Practices Com- 
mittee. The Committee says the worst 
of the battle over the religious issue 
may yet be ahead of us. 

Last-minute efforts to smear an op- 
position candidate traditionally begin 
about ten days before an election, when 
it is too late for an effective answer to 
be made. But this attempt to stop the 
election of a particular candidate for 
the Presidency is unusual in two ways. 

1. The drive will be enormous in 
scale and will include mailings of tens 
of millions of pieces of anti-Catholic 
literature at a cost of hundreds of 
thousands of dollars. 

2. Members of religious groups, 
chiefly the National Association of 
Evangelicals, the Southern Baptist 
Convention and, of course, Prdtestants 
and Other Americans United (POAU), 
will do the bulk of the dirty work. 
There is no evidence that the Repub- 
lican party will have any hand in it. 
But wealthy conservatives are said to 
be making tax-deductible contributions 
to Protestant churches and organiza- 
tions to finance a move which will have 
the incidental effect of keeping a 
liberal out of the White House. 

Coverage of this aspect of the Presi- 
dential campaign by the national press 
has been generally excellent. Douglass 
Cater’s “The Protestant Issue” in The 
Reporter for Oct. 13 is only one of 
many good examples of sound and 
perceptive analysis of a delicate topic. 


Star Bright? 


The Washington Evening Star is a 
friendly, somewhat cautious, usually 
conservative, family-style newspaper. 
Allen Drury, author of Advise and Con- 
sent, that marathon novel of Washing- 
ton politics, remarks in an aside (p. 
191) on “the solidity of its traditional 
influence in the [Washington] com- 
munity.” 
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The Star has been published in 
Washington for a long time, and its 
editors ought to be fairly well informed 
as to goings-on in the nation’s capital. 
It stands to reason, then, that the Star 
must by this time have taken the meas- 
ure of a Washington pressure group 
known as Protestants and Other Ameri- 
cans United for the Separation of 
Church and State (POAU). 

A lot of people were surprised and 
shocked, therefore, to find in the Sept. 
28 issue of the Star about forty inches 
of copy devoted to POAU, its objectives 
and personnel, every line of which ap- 
pears to have originated in the POAU 
office itself. 

Washington reader reaction was im- 
mediate. Then, on Oct. 6 the Star pub- 
lished a short explanatory editorial to- 
gether with a number of letters from 
irritated readers. Wrote one Star reader: 

In your plug for POAU it seems 
you have somewhat failed this 
vicious group by not including 
their phone number and an order 
blank for their literature. There 

was nothing else left out... . 
Another correspondent said she was 
surprised at the omission of the usual 
notation, “paid advertisement.” 

The Star made an egregious mistake 
in publishing this lengthy, one-sided 
and “inspired” whitewash of POAU. It 
seems to us that the respected Washing- 
ton newspaper owes its readers a better 
explanation than it gave in its lame little 
editorial of Oct. 6. 


False Prophets 


For the text of his Laymen’s Sunday 
(Oct. 16) sermon at the Presbyterian 
church of which he is a member, Bruce 
L. Felknor, executive director of the 
Fair Campaign Practices Committee, 
chose the biblical lament that “prophets 
prophesy falsely.” To Jeremiah this 
seemed indeed “an appalling and hor- 
rible thing.” From his vantage point 
with the FCPC, Mr. Felknor also feels 
compelled to deplore the fact that “false 
prophets are abroad in this land.” 

Of immediate concern to this dedi- 
cated layman is the threat he sees that 
a day sacred to Protestantism may be 


perverted to a “quite profane use in 
many churches in our country.” The 
last Sunday in October, Reformation 
Sunday, has come to be celebrated as 
the anniversary of the start of the 
Reformation with the publication of 
Luther’s 95 theses on the cathedral door 
at Wittenberg. 
For months now, however, warns 
Bruce Felknor, 
plans have been under way on 
two levels to turn Reformation 
Sunday into a gigantic anti-Ken- 
nedy rally. One level is an inter- 
denominational association of fun- 
damentalist churches. The other 
is an amalgam of hatemongers and 
bigots. The fundamentalists quite 
obviously count it their holy duty 
to keep the Pope’s agent out of 
the White House. So do the hate- 
mongers, but one suspects their 
conviction is rather more cynically 
enhanced by this fact: the eight 
days between Reformation Sunday 
and Election Day make Oct. 30 a 
classic kick-off date for the smear 
artist. 
False 
again. 
In a moving plea for better under- 
standing among members of different 
faiths, Mr. Felknor reminded _ his 
hearers: 

Facing each other with fears 
and facts, Protestant participants 
in the magic of dialogue are find- 
ing out that Catholics and Jews 
are very much like themselves. . . . 
This is the kind of confrontation 
that can resolve unimportant dif- 
ferences so the important ones can 
be faced and lived with. 

His own valiant efforts to promote such 
understanding merit the support of all. 


prophets, it seems, walk 


Catholics in Office 


Most current discussions of the “reli- 
gious issue” have all the earmarks of an 
argument conducted in a vacuum. For 
this reason, an article in the Oct. 24 
issue of U.S. News & World Report is 
doubly welcome. In it, Eugene Gress- 
man, for five years law clerk to the late 
Justice Frank Murphy, discusses in con- 
crete detail the way in which that Cath- 
olic filled one of the highest posts in the 
land. Not surprisingly—at least to Cath- 
olics—he states: 

On the basis of my very close re- 
lationship to him, including frank 
discussions between us on this very 
matter, I can emphatically state 
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that Justice Murphy was never 

given any ecclesiastical direction, 

subtle or otherwise, to advance the 

Catholic cause through his Su- 

preme Court work. 

On the contrary, Mr. Gressman insists, 
“time and again he took positions which, 
in the context of the particular issues 
before the Court, were inconsistent with 
any real or supposed interest of his 
Church.” Indeed, many of these votes 
drew bitter criticism from Catholics 
among others. 

As a key to his own understanding 
on the matter, his former law clerk re- 
calls, Justice Murphy frequently re- 
ferred to a statement on public service 
made by Cardinal Gibbons. In a pas- 
toral letter, the Cardinal spoke of Cath- 
olics in public office in these terms: 

Integrity on their part, shown by 
their impartial treatment of all per- 
sons and questions, by their right- 
eous administration of public funds 
and by their strict observance of 
law, is a vital element in the life of 
the nation. 

It is quite probable that another 
Catholic, having at heart the same 
statement, might have in many instances 
adopted entirely different stands from 
those taken by Mr. Murphy. The fact 
remains that the “documented history 
of Catholic Justices may fairly be taken 
as indicative of the capacity of a Roman 
Catholic to serve faithfully in any gov- 
ernmental position.” 


Seen From Wall Street 


So much misinformation about the 
Church appears these days that it is a 
particular pleasure to record an excep- 
tion. On Oct. 6 the Wall Street Journal 
turned aside from its habitual concern 
with market trends long enough to print 
five full columns on the Catholic Church 
as a world-wide institution. Author Ray 
Vicker, a staff reporter, datelined his 
story Vatican City but based his re- 
search on interviews in this country as 
well. The result is a clear, accurate and, 
above all, dignified presentation of a 
subject so easily subject to misrepre- 
sentation. 

For readers of the Journal the Catho- 
lic Church has points of interest quite 
independent of theological considera- 
tions. Familiar problems and methods 
appear: management, promotions, fi- 
nancing and banking, the decision- 
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making process, the chain of command, 
relations to governments and to “com- 
petitors.” Many standard management 
practices, the author notes, have been 
used for centuries by Church adminis- 
trators, such as conventions, delegation 
of authority, advancement within the 
organization and committee-study of 
problems. 

From time to time the Church is 
bound to be studied in its merely human 
and organizational aspects. From the 
Wall Street Journal more need not be 
expected. But we like the reporter’s 
ability to describe the outside of the 
Church without losing sight, for himself 
or his readers, of the spiritual mission of 
his subject. Since the days when the 
late Thomas Woodlock used to write 
for it, the WSJ has known how to han- 
dle Catholic matters with just the right 
touch. 


Moral Moorings 


Some weeks ago, a statement of Sen. 
John F. Kennedy during his impressive 
response to interrogation by Protestant 
clergymen in Houston, drew national 
comment. Without conceding any such 
clash to be even “remotely possible,” 
he declared himself ready, in the event 
of a conflict between his conscience as a 
Catholic and some demand of the Presi- 
dency, to resign from office rather than 
do violence to his inner conviction or to 
the public trust. 

More recently, in a thoughtful letter 
published in the Oct. 17 New York 
Times, a fellow Catholic—though hard- 
ly a political comrade-in-arms of the 
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Senator—argues that “by renouncing 
the political mandate in the event of 
conflict, a Catholic President would al- 
most certainly be taking the more en- 
lightened course.” And, as William F. 
Buckley Jr. continues, this course is one 
“which, most probably, properly in- 
structed Protestants and Jews would 
also take under similar circumstances.” 

An appeal to the sad record of na- 
tional policies adopted within recent 
memory in Russia, Germany, Japan and 
Italy considerably strengthens Mr. Buck- 
ley’s case. Surely the pages of contem- 
porary history suggest to others as well 
as to Catholics that “the Catholic 
Church over the years will maintain a 
more reliable moral equilibrium than 
can be presumed by any single nation.” 

In this connection, it is interesting to 
underscore a quotation from a distin- 
guished political scientist, Carl J. Fried- 
rich, which appears in a book review in 
the September issue of the American 
Political Science Review. The Harvard 
scholar once remarked that “in the face 
of the positive law in totalitarian states, 
only a standard outside and beyond the 
law can protect the law.” For this rea- 
son, indeed, as Mr. Buckley states, it 
must be “most reassuring to men of all 
faiths that a President should have 
moral moorings that can ride out the 
passionate and anarchistic tidal waves 
that sometimes wreck whole nations.” 


Dialogue on the Air 


One of the great topics of our times 
has scored a major breakthrough on the 
air. The topic is “the dialogue”—a phrase 
we may be getting tired of hearing, but 
which pinpoints that sincere, charitable 
and necessary discussion between Cath- 
olics and Protestants which is aimed at 
lessening religious tensions in our plu- 
ralistic society. The breakthrough has 
been scored because a major radio net- 
work has assigned “prime time” to such 
a discussion. 

Officials at the NBC Radio network 
were so impressed by the work of Rev. 
Gustave Weigel, S.J., and Dr. Robert 
McAfee Brown, authors of An American 
Dialogue (see p. 153), that they de- 
termined to bring the two theologians 
before their radio audience. A special 
six-weeks program will begin on Tues- 
day, Oct. 25 and will continue on Nov. 
1, 15, 22, 29 and Dec. 6. 

Subjects to be discussed are: “The 
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Reformation,” “The Sacral and the Sec- 
ular,” “Questions Protestants Ask Cath- 
olics,” “Questions Catholics Ask Protes- 
tants,” “The Ecumenical Issue” and 
“Next Steps in the Dialogue.” These 
programs deserve wide attention. 


Parent-Teacher Apostolate 


The initials NCHSA, we predict, will 
be as widely known and respected as 
NCCM and NCCW. The National 
Catholic Home and School Association, 
inaugurated in September, 1960, is a 
service office for Catholic parent-teach- 
er groups. It is operated by the Na- 
tional Council of Catholic Men and 
the National Council of Catholic 
Women. 

To the traditional, necessary and 
self-sacrificing work of home-and-school 
organizations (raising money, for ex- 
ample) the NCHSA proposes to add a 
number of goals that will give fuller 
dimensions of apostolicity. The move 
is in accord with Pope John XXIII’s 
statement, made Sept. 5, 1959, that 
cooperation between teachers and the 
families of their students “can be de- 
veloped beyond a teacher-parent rela- 
tionship in order to bring to bear the 
beneficial influence of a faithful Chris- 
tian witness.” 

The NCHSA wants to help parents 
and teachers acquire profound appreci- 
ation of Catholic educational ideals; 
understanding of the mutual responsi- 
bilities that are involved; cooperation 
between home and school; understand- 
ing of neighborhood environmental 
conditions that influence children’s be- 
havior and agreement on how best to 
deal with them. 

The NCHSA office at 1312 Massa- 
chusetts Ave.,.N. W., Washington 5, 
D. C., is ready v  *) information about 
the many services it can now provide 
for parent-teacher leagues, units or 
guilds, as well as mothers’ clubs and 


dads’ clubs. 


Anyone for Steno? 


If you can believe the “Help Wanted” 
columns, a girl doesn’t just go out and 
get herself a job these days; she is 
lured into employment by promises of 
Sutton Place glamor, easygoing bosses, 
slow dictation and the “opty” to meet 
what abbreviated ad lingo calls “impt. 
ppl.” Here are some samples from a 
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single page of the Oct. 16 N. Y. Times: 


© Secy. Unique exciting posit for brite 
gal who cannot stand routine. Aver skls 
ok. No pressure no tests. 


© Secy. “Sutton Place.” If you can't 
afford the rental live vicariously & at 
least work in this posh atmos. Lovely 
office lovely view lovely people who say 
“thank you.” 


@ Secy. “Movie Publisher.” Boss travels. 
Be your own boss in new Time & Life 
bldg. relax in formal atmosphere. 


© Secy. This is the opty you've been 
waiting for! Wk with nicest boss in NY. 
Meet NY’s top echelon! Non pressure, 
inform atmos. 


@ Secy. This furniture showroom is 
fab! What a lovely place to start your 
career! Loads of pub contact! Non pres- 
sure! Lt steno ok. 


@ Secy-Recept “Plush.” Meet and greet, 
take a few letters, be pleasant & cheer- 
ful & a fine job in a fine firm is yrs! 
Coffee on the house. 


e Secy. Plus bonus. Easygoing boss 
who’s not around much & all benefits. 
Be yr own boss. 


© Secy. W/wo exp. Occasional slow 
dictation. Never a dull moment. As 
much variety as you want. Easygoing 
boss. Relaxed atmos. Plush loc. 


e Secy—Jrs. Your opty to enter the 
stimulating, fascinating, exciting Busn. 
World. These are positions for brite gals 
in highly attractive offices staffed by 
young men on their way up to exec 
and sales mgmt. 

What, no wedding rings on the 
house? 


Catholic Public Opinion 


The teaching of Pope Pius X11 on 
the need for public opinion in the 
Church was acted upon this month at 
Seton Hall, the university of the New- 
ark Archdiocese. John T. Connor, prom- 
inent Catholic layman_and corporation 
executive, was scheduled to address 
2,700 Seton Hall students and _ local 
businessmen at a campus convocation 
sponsored by the New Jersey Chamber 
of Commerce. But since the advance 
text of his speech contained some forth- 
right criticism of positions taken by the 
clergy on public issues in New Jersey, 
Chamber of Commerce officials sug- 


gested to the president of the university 
that the subject of the talk be changed. 

Catholics, said Mr. Connor in his pre- 
pared speech, have a responsibility to 
express their views on public questions 
“even if they are at times in disagree- 
ment with clergymen whose opinions 
they normally accord great respect.” He 
went on to criticize stands taken by the 
Newark Archdiocese’s official publica- 
tion on a proposed State medical school 
and a bond referendum for the expan- 
sion of State colleges. “I submit to you,” 
Mr. Connor said, “that herein lies the 
very essence of a Catholic’s responsi- 
bility in public affairs—to decide in 
temporal matters what is best for the 
entire community.” 

Mr. Connor was supported unequiv- 
ocally by Msgr. John J. Dougherty, 
president of the university, who insisted 
that the lecture be delivered as written. 
“We want free expression of thought by 
our speakers,” Msgr. Dougherty said. 

We pass no judgment on the sound- 
ness of Mr. Connor’s specific criticisms. 
But we heartily endorse his general 
sentiments and we compliment a great 
Catholic university on its contribution 
to the formation of true public opinion 
in the Church. 


Papal Kudos for CRS 


All over the world this week the 
thoughts of the men and women who 
direct the activities of Catholic Relief 
Services-NCWC will be prayerfully fo- 
cused on Rome. There on Oct. 28, in St. 
Peter’s Basilica, the Holy Father will 
consecrate as Titular Bishop of Arba 
Edward E. Swanstrom, for 13 years cap- 
tain of the CRS team. Although the 
bishop-designate will serve as an auxil- 
iary bishop of New York, he will con- 
tinue in his post as executive director of 
CRS—“the world’s largest private, vol- 
untary overseas relief operation.” 

As is widely known, Cardinal Spell- 
man was to have consecrated the bishop- 
designate in St. Patrick’s Cathedral 
early in November. Indeed, invitations 
to the ceremony had already been 
mailed. That the Holy Father should 
have intervened and expressed a desire 
to consecrate Bishop-designate Swan- 
strom himself is obviously a sign of spe- 
cial benevolence toward CRS. Pope 
John could scarcely have chosen a more 
dramatic way to emphasize both his 
gratitude for the charitable activities 
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of U.S. Catholics abroad and his hope 
that the CRS operation would be main- 
tained. 

The Pope’s thoughtful gesture could 
not have come at a more propitious 
time. In a few weeks American Catho- 
lics will again be asked to participate in 
the annual Bishop’s Thanksgiving Cloth- 
ing Collection. If priests and people 
needed some special incentive to give 
even more generously this year than 
ever, surely they have it now. 

To Bishop-designate Swanstrom, our 
friend of many years, and to all his col- 
laborators, our warmest congratulations 
and God’s richest blessings. 


Emerging Africa 


“It would seem, at first sight, that 
the Church has little to fear from an 
emergent Africa,” writes Paul Crane, 
S.J., in the October issue of the Month. 
Indeed, given the extent of the Church’s 
educational effort in Africa, it would 
seem that the educated African Chris- 
tian should be able to contribute, as a 
Christian, to the developing African 
society. 

Such, however, is not the case. In 
his challenging article, Fr. Crane goes 
on to explain why few African Chris- 
tians are able to relate their religion to 
public life. The fault is not the Airi- 
can’s. It lies rather in an educational 
system which, in very great measure, 
has failed him. 

Fr. Crane’s article sets the tone for 
the rest of this unusual issue of the 
Month. Devoted entirely to a discussion 
of the problems confronting the Church 
in Africa, it features such members of 
the hierarchy as Bishop Joseph Blom- 
jous, W.F., of Tanganyika, and Arch- 
bishop Denis E. Hurley, of the Union 
of South Africa. Worth noting are ar- 
ticles on “The Training of an African 
Clergy,” “The Outlook for Catholic 
Education,” “The Layman’s Part in 
Social Action,” “African Students 
Abroad” and “Africa Through Amer- 
ican Eyes,” this last by Neil G. Mc- 
Cluskey, S.J., of this Review. 

The suddenness with which Africa 
has burst on the world scene has found 
most Americans unprepared to judge 
developments there. Most American 
Catholics are undoubtedly as unaware 
of the role the Church must play as this 
vast continent moves toward political 
and social maturity. To those anxious to 
broaden their knowledge of the Dark 
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Cont!..ent, we recommend this issue of 
the Month (31 Farm St., London, W. 1. 
$6 a year). 


The Monckton Report 


With Africa moving swiftly toward 
independence, a huge question mark 
looms over the future of the continent’s 
white-dominated areas. Will the whites 
be able to survive as a distinct com- 
munity at all? 

The query is particularly pertinent 
to the Federation of Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland, a_ potentially explosive 
British dependency that could con- 
ceivably develop into another Congo 
when the time comes for self-govern- 
ment. Seven years of African distrust 
for the federation as it is now consti- 
tuted has generated an almost patholog- 
ical hatred for any type of government 
which would link together the destinies 
of whites and blacks. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that 
the Monckton Commission, which is- 
sued its report on the Rhodesias and 
Nyasaland on Oct. 12, should advocate 
a fresh start on the part of both whites 
and blacks. Nor is it surprising that 
the 25-man commission has placed the 
burden of change on the 300,000 whites 
who now control the federation from 
Southern Rhodesia. 

There must be an end to white su- 
premacy, the Monckton Report insists. 
“The discrimination that exists in all 
parts of the federation, but particularly 


SU eee eee eee eee TT 
Reprint Available 


The Sept. 24 issue of AMERICA 
—on the religious issue in the cur- 
rent Presidential campaign — has 
received plaudits from readers all 
over the United States and abroad. 
A reprint of “On Religious Tolera- 
tion” and “The Voice of the 
Church in America” from that is- 
sue is now available. Copies may 
be ordered from the America 
Press, 920 Broadway, New York 
10, N.Y. 25¢ 

Among the organizations which 
have already purchased copies is 
the National Conference of Christ- 
ians and Jews. The Conference 
recently mailed the reprint to each 
of its 125 field directors through- 
out the nation. 
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in Southern Rhodisia, has made the 
Africans believe that partnership is no 
more than a sham.” Moreover, “the 
franchise should . . . be broadened to 
include Africans with experience and 
judgment even without education or in- 
come qualifications.” 

For the Africans, the commission pro- 
poses a new try at federation. The hope 
is that their improved political condi- 
tion will enable them to overcome the 
neuroses that today prevent them from 
accepting the Europeans as partners. 

What the Monckton Commission has 
tried to do is to build a psychological 
bridge over which blacks and whites in 
Central Africa may advance toward one 
another. For the whites, outside of be- 
ing overwhelmed by sheer force of 
numbers, there is only one alternative— 
to seek to perpetuate white supremacy 
under the aegis of the neighboring 
Union of South Africa—and go the way 
of South Africa. 


. . . South Africa’s Choice 


The three million whites of the Union 
of South Africa have already made their 
choice. In an Oct. 6 referendum, they 
voted to cut their 50-year tie to the 
British Crown in order to become a 
republic. This means that the country 
is also giving up its membership in the 
British Commonwealth. For, under its 
new status, the Union of South Africa, 
because ofits racial policies, becomes 
subject to certain blackballing by the 
Afro-Asian members of the Common- 
wealth Committee who now constitute 
a majority. 

The results, while perhaps not dis- 
astrous to South Africa, will be serious 
enough. The economy of the nation will 
undoubtedly suffer. Britain is not likely 
to continue preferential trade agree- 
ments over the opposition of the other 
Commonwealth members. Indeed, if 
Britain were to insist on such trade 
with South Africa, it would mean the 
end of the Commonwealth as it exists 
today. And, for Britain, that would be 
too high a price to pay. 

To Africa’s white-supremacist com- 
munities a new policy of partnership 
with the natives of the new Africa may 
seem harsh and distasteful. To an out- 
side observer, however, the racial co- 
operation advocated by the Monckton 
Report appears less costly and a whole 
lot saner than the relative isolation the 
Union of South Africa has chosen. 
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Washington Front 





Counting Up the Electoral Votes 


AS THE PRESIDENTIAL race moves down the stretch, 
party strategists are busy with pencil and paper. 
They are trying to add up to 269, the electoral vote that 
will be needed on Nov. 8 to win the White House. 

This is a much more exciting business than it was four 
years ago. As early as mid-September in 1956, veteran 
political reporters had seen and heard enough to report 
to their editors that it appeared to be all over—that 
Adlai E. Stevenson evidently didn’t have a chance and 
that another Eisenhower landslide seemed to be coming. 

How different it is this time! Vice President Richard 
M. Nixon, the Republican Presidential nominee, fore- 
sees “the closest election in this century.” He could be 
right, although it is hard to imagine one closer than the 
Wilson-IHughes thriller of 1916. 

Anyway, Leonard Hall, the shrewd and able Repub- 
lican campaign manager, says he doesn’t concede a 
single State to Sen. John F. Kennedy, the Democratic 
nominee. Robert F. Kennedy, the scrappy young cam- 
paign manager for brother Jack, says he isn’t conceding 
anything, either. 

This reporter resigned from forecasting in 1948, after 
a horrible experience in “experting” on the Truman- 


On All Horizons 


Dewey race. However, for what it is worth, here is a 
report on what they are saying in the Kennedy camp. 

The Democratic pros are thoroughly convinced that 
Senator Kennedy is ahead in New York State (45 elec- 
toral votes). They also think he has a good chance of 
carrying Pennsylv ania (32), Michigan (30), Ohio (25) 
and California (32). That adds up to 154 electoral votes, 
still 115 shy of the magical 269. 

Now the pencils begin to fly, and they add to the 
Kennedy column Massachusetts (16), New Jersey (16), 
Missouri (13), Wisconsin (12), Connecticut (8), Wash- 
ington (9), West Virginia (8), Rhode Island (4), 
Alaska (3), Georgia (12) and Arkansas (8). 

These total 109, and, added to the earlier claim of 154, 
bring Senator Kennedy to 263 electoral votes. Now he 
would need only six more. 

The Kennedy strategists then proceed to put their 
man over with any one of several States that look good 
to them—North Carolina (14), Tennessee (11) or Min- 
nesota (11). At this point, they really let themselves go. 
They see Sen. Lyndon B. Johnson rescuing Texas and its 
24 votes for the Democratic ticket, and they begin visu- 
alizing a landslide—a sweep that would carry along IIli- 
nois and other States they now describe as “rough.” 

It could happen. But this should be kept in mind: 
Campaign Manager Hall also is busy with pencil and 
paper, and you can be sure that he has put a good many 
of the foregoing States in Vice President Nixon's 
column. Epwarp T. Foiiiarp 


stitute, the Society of Our Lady of the 
Way, are young women who live at 
home and support themselves. They live 
a life of total dedication to God and 





PRECOUNCIL PAMPHLET. A brief 


Published by Fe Catodlica, 


carry on the type of apostolate most 


Maldonado suited to their particular situation. 





but broad review of the difficulties 
separating the Western and Eastern 
Churches, with an estim:*e of chances 
for ultimate reconciliation, has been 
prepared by America’s corresponding 
editor Gustave A. Weigel, S.J. Write 
to the Russian Center, Fordham Univ., 
New York 58, N.Y., for The Eastern 
Churches and Reunion (single copy, 
5¢; $3.50 per hundred). 


®SERVICEMEN SERIES. Each year 
half a million young Americans enter 
upon military life. We congratulate the 
National Catholic Community Service 
(1312 Mass. Ave., N. W., Wash. 5, 
D. C.), which has just issued a set of 
six pamphlets entitled Serving a Great 
Country, aimed at helping these young 
men adjust themselves to their new 
situation. 


SPEAK SPANISH? Cristo en Casa, 
the text and follow-up questions for a 
correspondence or group-study course 
in Christian doctrine, is suitable for 
junior high school students or adults. 
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1, Madrid, Spain. 120p. $1. 


NEW ASCETICAL JOURNAL. The 
English Jesuits announce publication in 
January, 1961, of the first issue of 
The Way, “a quarterly review of Chris- 
tian spirituality.” The editors are James 
Walsh, S.J., William Yeomans, S.J. and 
Philip Caraman, S.J., assisted by ad- 
visers located in Ireland, United States, 
Canada and Australia. Subscription ($5, 
U.S. and Canada) should be sent di- 
rectly to the Manager, The Way, 31 
Farm St., London, W.1. 


&OF BLESSED MEMORY. The life 
and labors of the legendary Fr. Nelson 

Baker are told for the rising generation 
by Floyd Anderson in Father Baker 
(Bruce. $3). The venerated friend of 
the underprivileged and the needy built 
and managed Our Lady of Victory 
House of Charity in Lackawanna, N.Y. 


FOR SINGLE WOMEN. Members 
of the pontifically approved secular in- 


Founded in Vienna in 1936, the insti- 
tute exists in four U.S. dioceses. In- 
quiries may be directed to P.O. Box 
806, Albany, N.Y., or to P.O. Box 
4841, San Francisco 1, Calif. 


&TOO MANY PEOPLE? A Paulist 
Press paperback now on the market is 
Overpopulation: A Catholic Viewpoint, 
by Msgr. George A. Kelly (75¢). The 
author, director of the Family Life Bu- 
reau of the Archdiocese of New York, 
calmly examines, within the framework 
of sociology and religion, the problem 
of the world’s population growth. 


GUESTS. Several 15-year-old boys 
from the Jesuit-taught Xavier H. S. in 
Guayaquil, Ecuador, would appreciate 
the chance to spend their ten-weeks’ 
vacation (February through April) in 
American Catholic homes. They will 
reciprocate by inviting a boy to their 
homes. Write Rev. Pedro Barriga, S.]., 
Colegio Javier, Apartado 4849, Guaya- 
quil, Ecuador. R.A.G. 
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Editorials 





More About Tolerance 


hyd JANuARY, when we called the attention of our 
readers to an important and extraordinarily perti- 
nent statement, “Religious Tolerance in Catholic Tradi- 
tion,” by Giacomo Cardinal Lercaro, Archbishop of 
Bologna (Am. 1/23, p. 487), we noted that “a clarifica- 
tion of ideas on civil liberties is well under way in 
Europe.” 

Now we find that the distinguished historian, Msgr. 
John Tracy Ellis of Catholic University, has turned to 
the subject of religious tolerance in a splendid essay, 
“American Catholicism in 1960: An Historical Perspec- 
tive,” which appears in the March-June, 1960 issue of 
The American Benedictine Review (St. John’s Abbey, 
Collegeville, Minn.). Alluding to the AMerica editorial 
cited above, Msgr. Ellis suggests that instead of saying 
that a reformulation of ideas on religious tolerance and 
civil liberties is “well under way” in Europe, it would be 
more accurate to assert that this movement is nearly 
fifty years old, since it has, in fact, been in progress since 
Fr. Arthur Vermeersch, S.J., published his notable work 
La Tolérance at Louvain in 1912. The respected his- 
torian goes on to remark that in the years since 1912 
literature from Catholic sources on this topic has in- 
creased to such a degree that a recent writer for the 
World Council of Churches was able to compile a large 
brochure, made up for the most part of quotations from 
authentic Catholic sources carrying the ecclesiastical 
imprimatur, and aimed at showing the great extent to 
which this kind of thinking has been expressed within 
the Church. The brochure in question is by A. F. Cari- 
llo de Albornoz, Roman Catholicism and Religious Lib- 
erty (Geneva, 1959). 

After citing certain pertinent and well-known passages 
from the December 6, 1953 discourse of Pope Pius XII 
to the Union of Italian Catholic Jurists—a document of 
the highest relevance in this delicate matter of religious 
toleration—Msgr. Ellis concedes that there exists here 
a difference of opinion among theologians. However, he 
writes: 

Neither should it be thought that the position of 
the so-called traditional school is the only accept- 
able one in Catholic circles; in other words, 
that American Catholics—should the quite unlikely 
eventuality occur where they would find themselves 
a clear and powerful majority in this country— 
would then be compelled by their theological com- 
mitment to bring about union of Church and State 
or proceed to curtail or suppress the religious free- 
dom of those outside the Church. 

To argue in this fashion, says Msgr. Ellis, is to cast doubt 
on the orthodoxy of a large number of reputable Catho- 
lic writers, “and to question the soundness of doctrine 
of distinguished living prelates” like Cardinal Lercaro, 
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Cardinal Cushing of Boston, and Bishop Francois Char- 
riére, of Lausanne, Fribourg and Geneva. 

Were Catholics to become a majority in the United 
States, it is Msgr. Ellis’ conviction that the likely sequel 
would be “complete and unqualified acceptance” of 
some such course as that outlined by the late Fr. Yves 
de la Briére, S.J., in an essay published in Rome in 1935 
to honor Fr. Vermeersch on his golden jubilee as a 
Jesuit. Msgr. Ellis thought Fr. de la Briére’s words so 
important that he quoted them in full: 

In the medieval world and in ancient Europe, the 
consideration of the common good has often mili- 
tated against the legal liberty of dissident sects. In 
the contemporary world, on the contrary, the con- 
sideration of the common temporal good militates 
in its behalf. In spite of the objective nonexistence 
of a right of error, and even of the right of an erro- 
neous conscience to the public profession of error, 
the psychological and moral condition of society 
demands, in the name of public tranquillity and the 
public interest, that the legal freedom of all cults be 
recognized everywhere as a universal rule of civili- 
zation, with the sole reservations of public morale 
and public order. This is, for all peoples, the sub- 
ject of a universal duty and a universal contract of 
probity. 

Such is the concept of which we are able to avail 
ourselves in all frankness and honesty, without dis- 
owning in any way the condemnations of the Popes 
against liberalism, either without being embar- 
rassed by these condemnations or without employ- 
ing deceit by resorting to overly clever ruses in re- 

gard to them 
T os to the sdiiahat fifty-year history of the discus- 
sion of this vital problem Msgr. Ellis has added a sub- 
stantial contribution, for both text and footnotes. 


Communism in Cuba 


i ae CATCHWORD “communism” has been a great prop- 
aganda asset for Marxist revolutionaries, because it 
hints that under their system everyone is somehow to 
be an owner of property. However, the full name of the 
Soviet Union—the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics— 
reveals that communism is really socialism—state own- 
ership of everything. 

In the past two years Cubans have seen this inevi- 
table pattern shaping up in the field of business. Their 
Government, whose avowed model for social planning 
is the Soviet Union, has systematically socialized all big 
business. In mid- Ocraber. "$2 billion worth of the remain- 
ing firms was “nationalized.” And there is no reason to 
believe that the same fate isn’t going to fall, sooner or 
later, on small businesses. The dynamics of the Commu- 
nist idea simply cannot tolerate two competitive kinds 
of business enterprise. 

Housing in Cuba is being socialized in the same way. 
In a second sweeping decree, on October 15, the Cabi- 
net declared that all urban housing not actually dwelt 
in by the owner passes to the ownership of the occupant, 
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who must nevertheless continue to pay on his newly 
acquired property. One may wonder, however, whether 
in this gallant gesture the Cuban Government doesn’t 
have its tongue in its cheek. It has not hesitated to use 
falsehood on previous occasions to facilitate its drive 
toward total socialization of the island’s life. When the 
big landowners were expropriated, for instance, the 
Government made the seizure popular by promising 
that the expropriated lands would be distributed among 
the propertyless. That promise has not been kept, nor 
can it, economically speaking, ever be kept. 

How long, then, are the present occupants of formerly 
rented houses and apartments likely to continue as 
“owners”? What the state gives, it may take away. In 
the Soviet Union, to go back to Cuba’s model, housing, 
like everything else, is a facility the state furnishes to 
the individual. “Non-cooperative” Soviet citizens find 
that they soon lose house, job and every other necessity 
of life. Is that the plight that awaits homeowners in 
Cuba who are “non-cooperative” with the regime? 

One result of the decree on housing is that the state’s 
revenues will be considerably swollen now, as Cubans 
line up each month at some functionary’s window to pay 
in their rent. According to the decree, those payments 
are to cease in from five to twenty years. Will they? 
It is hard enough in the United States—when a bridge 
or tunnel toll, imposed to defray the original cost of con- 
struction, has been collected for some years—to persuade 
City Hall to terminate the flow of those coins into its 
treasury. It is not cynical, but only realistic, to wager 
that in Cuba rents will continue to be collected for a 
long, long time. And if you pay rent, are you really an 
owner? 


UN: Profit and Loss 


sam KHRUSHCHEV'’s UN offensive was one of the 
biggest battles of the Cold War. It took place at a 
time, on a terrain and against objectives of his own 
choice, and yet the Soviet commander retired from the 
fray with no obvious gains. This unexpected result de- 
mands some assessment. 

Khrushchev suffered several formal defeats at the 
hands of the UN General Assembly. He failed in his at- 
tempt to have the disarmament question taken up in 
plenary session. He failed to gain approval for his de- 
mand that the United States apologize for the U-2 and 
RB-47 flights. He was rebuffed in ‘his effort to secure 
general debate on the admission of Red China to the 
UN. 

These reversals were matched by others, less formal 
but equally significant. Although Mr. Khrushchev made 
new contacts, there is no evidence that he made any 
converts among the emerging nations. A galaxy of lead- 
ers attended the opening of the General Assembly, but 
it did not become the summit meeting he hoped for. 
Above all, Khrushchev failed dismally in his attempt to 
oust Secretary Hammarskjold and force revision of the 
UN Charter. The only clear victory gained by the Soviet 
leader was the unanimous Assembly decision to debate 
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colonialism. Even here, the approval of the United 
a took some of the wind out of his propaganda 
sails. 

It is highly probable that Premier Khrushchev foresaw 
each of these defeats and still moved doggedly on. We 
cannot assume that he stupidly overplayed his hand; he 
sacrificed his tricks too easily for that. It is becoming 
clear that formal diplomatic gains were not his goal. 
Apparently, his immediate aim was to make the UN a 
Communist tool by a show of naked force. Failing that, 
he was ready to ruin it by harassment, denigration and 
outright opposition. This is a campaign that has just 
begun; Khrushchev summed it up by likening himself 
to a farmer who plants seed and expects a harvest. But 
from our viewpoint, what Khrushchev has sown is the 
wind, and it is our deep concern to see that we do not 
reap the whirlwind. 


Recession or No 


O FAR AS the Wall Street Journal is concerned, all the 
talk, pro and con, about the imminence of a recession 
is academic. “A recession has been under way for some 
time,” announced the businessman’s Bible on Septem- 
ber 26, “and the real question is when it may end.” Ber- 
nard Baruch, intimate of Presidents and Prime Ministers 
and a shrewd, though not infallible, judge of economic 
cycles, agrees with the Journal. In fact, he sees an omi- 
nous resemblance between conditions today and those 
that prevailed in 1929. 

At the other end of the scale, prominent Administra- 
tion spokesmen, avoiding the word “recession” like the 
plague, profess to be unworried by the present lacka- 
daisical state of affairs. The Secretary of the Treasury, 
Robert B. Anderson, told the free world’s financial au- 
thorities last month at the World Bank meeting in Wash- 
ington that “the outlook for economic activity in this 
country is favorable, both for the near future and for 
many years ahead.” His cheerful words were echoed by 
the director of the U.S. Bureau of the Budget. “Govern- 
ment economists are confident,” said Maurice H. Stans, 
“that the last three months of the year will show a nor- 
mal seasonal improvement in business conditions and 
that it might be somewhat better than that.” 

In between these extremes are a large number of 
economists who agree that if things haven’t been too 
good recently, they haven't been too bad either, but who 
sharply disagree on where we go from here. Leon Key- 
serling, head of the Council of Economic Advisers un- 
der President Truman, sees nothing but trouble ahead. 
“We are,” he says flatly, “in the beginning of an eco- 
nomic recession.” The AFL-CIO Economie Policy Com- 
mittee takes an equally somber view. It believes that 
“the economy is moving rapidly toward another reces- 
sion.” Furthermore, it is fearful, along with Mr. Baruch, 
that a recession in the present circumstances “probably 
will mean greater unemployment than at any time since 
the depression of the 1930's.” 

On the other hand, the Administration does not lack 
support for its optimistic outlook. The chief economist 
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of Fortune magazine, Sanford S. Parker, noting that 
economic opinion has lately veered toward expectation 
of a recession, suggests that his colleagues have been 
looking through smoky spectacles. Their conclusion, he 
writes, “seems to go further than the facts warrant.” In 
this position, he has the backing of New York Univer- 
sity’s Marcus Nadler. Professor Nadler, whose prognos- 
tications are carefully watched by the business com- 
munity, discerns no change for the early fall, but 
expects afterwards “a moderate recovery which should 
continue during the early months of 1961.” 

With the experts at loggerheads, it would be fool- 
hardy of us to add yet another opinion to the already 
bulging volume of prophecy. It’s hard enough to decide 
what is happening today without attempting to pene- 
trate the foggy future. If one looks at the sluggish steel 
industry, at the creaking railroads, at the sagging stock 
market, at limping residential construction, at halting 
employment, at lagging sales of consumer durables, it 
is easy to understand why the Wall Street Journal thinks 
a recession is already here. But then if one sits down 
with the figures on gross national product and personal 
income, not to mention the boom in commercial con- 
struction, one wonders what kind of a recession this is 
anyway. Though the GNP eased off a bit in the third 
quarter, it is still running at an annual rate in excess of 
$500 billion. And personal income for September set an 
all-time record. During that balmy month it was run- 
ning at an annual rate of $408.4 billion—which was $200 
million above the August figure. For the first nine 
months of the year, personal income hit a rate of $21.5 
billion over the same period a year ago. 

What does all this add up to? Frankly, we don’t know. 
All that seems clear is that there’s too much idle capacity 
today and too much joblessness. For a nation that is 
supposed to be engaged in a life-and-death competition 
with the Communist world, we are not doing nearly 
so well as we ought. 


Sex and Human Reason 


HE ANGLO-SAXON MIND distrusts the logical analysis 
of any subject, as Prof. Roscoe Balch recently re- 
minded us (“The Latin Mind in an Untidy 
World,” Am. 10/22). Pragmatic and suspicious of ab- 
stract ideas, “its greatest achievements have come in 
areas where the specific and concrete thing matters, 
areas such as literature and politics.” The Latin mind, 
on the other hand, is at home with ideas and instinc- 
tively seeks the orderly and penetrating discrimination 
of an object’s essential principles. 

This cultural difference shows up clearly in the debate 
on the subject of contraception between Anglo-Saxon 
Protestants and Catholics, because the latters’ tradition, 
if not their blood, is Latin. The dispute is but one phase 
of a continuing clash between Protestant pragmatism 
and Catholic essentialism. 

Controversy on a matter like contraception so inti- 
mately involves the passions that it will hardly be re- 
solved by intellectual discussion alone. Yet an intelligent 
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debate on the issue has its part to play, if only in achiev- 
ing mutual understanding. In this debate, Catholics 
must realize at the outset that Protestants are not going 
to yield to invocations of the natural law: their minds 
simply don’t work that way. Protestants, on their side, 
should give up the hope that the Catholic Church will 
surrender her doctrine on the nature and ends of mar- 
riage under the pressure of practical exigencies. 

Indeed, if Protestants wish to impress Catholic moral- 
ists with arguments in favor of contraception, they must 
appreciate that for the Catholic mind, theory rules prac- 
tice. Catholic thinkers can only welcome Protestant at- 
tempts to refute the Catholic position on its proper level 
of theory. We invite Protestant thinkers to set forth their 
own theories. But before we can take the Protestant po- 
sition seriously, we must see a Protestant theory of sex 
and marriage which we can regard as intelligible and 
consistent. Mere appeals to “the radical freedom of 
man” or “the law of love” will not carry intellectual 
conviction to us. 

Devout Protestants, we assume, want as sincerely as 
we do to maintain the traditional Christian idea of mar- 
riage as a lifelong bond of unbroken fidelity between 
one man and one woman. That idea is not in dispute. 
But the question is whether you can so maintain Chris- 
tian marriage while accepting contraception as morally 
permissible. Can you change the Christian doctrine 
which traditionally has condemned contraception with- 
out shifting your position on the fundamental principle 
which gives form to the entire institution of marriage 
and determines the right use of sex? 

In practice, of course, you can, for a generation or two 
or three. People draw out the full practical consequences 
of a change of principle only over a long period of time. 
But since in the long run theory determines practice, 
the change of an essential principle always has its effect. 
The basic question, therefore, is whether contraception 
negates an essential principle of the institution of mar- 
riage. This question can be answered only on the level 
of theory. 

Our purpose here is not to convince Protestants that 
the Catholic position on contraception is correct. Rather 
we wish to ascertain the intellectual premises of the 
Protestant position. Christian moral doctrine on sex and 
marriage has depended on the idea of a natural order 
of purposes inherent in the ontological structure of sex. 
In order to justify contraception, Protestants either deny 
that there is a morally binding natural order, or they 
change the order of ends and make the expression of 
mutual love the supreme purpose of the conjugal act. 

Very well. But then how does one maintain the insti- 
tution of marriage as Christian morality has always un- 
derstood it? What reason, founded on objective reality 
and imposing an obligation on the reluctant human will, 
demonstrates why a man must choose a woman (not 
another man) for his mate and cleave to her (and her 
alone) in a permanent union? The doctrine that pro- 
creation is the primary natural end of sex affords an 
answer to this question. Until Protestant.theory offers an 
equally satisfactory answer, Catholic moralists are not 
likely to take any Protestant argument very seriously. 
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The Powers Espionage Trial 


James B. Donovan 


AMES B. DONOVAN, a New York attorney who was a 
J prosecutor during the principal Nuremberg war- 

crime trial in 1945-46, was also the court-assigned 
chief defense counsel for Col. Rudolf Ivanovich Abel, 
convicted of espionage against the United States in 1957. 
Mr. Donovan's part in the Abel case was featured in 
an article, “He Defended a Soviet Spy,” which appeared 
in the October issue of Coronet. Since Mr. Donovan 
closely followed the recent spy trial of Francis Gary 
Powers, AMERICA undertook to question Mr. Donovan 
on his reactions to the famous U-2 case. Here is the 
substance of the interview which Mr. Donovan gave 
to one of our associate editors, Fr. L. C. McHucu. 


Q. Before we get down to the details of the Powers 
case, I have two questions about Soviet justice. And 
first, is it true that Soviet criminal justice sets po- 
litical aims above human rights or abstract justice? 


A, All criminal justice is inherently imperfect, since 
it is an attempt to effect divine judgments in a 
human society. However, with its procedural safe- 
guards and the right of trial by jury, criminal law 
in the United States is well designed to achieve 
abstract justice. As for Soviet criminal Jaw, we must 
distinguish between cases that affect the security 
of the state and other offenses. With respect to the 
latter, I believe that a reasonable attempt is made 
to achieve abstract justice, within the framework 
of Byzantine jurisprudence, on which Soviet law is 
largely based. But where state security is involved, 
in the Soviet or any other absolute dictatorship, 
human rights are suppressed or obliterated to the 
degree believed to be required by security interests. 
The security of the state is given a value transcend- 
ing the natural and constitutional rights which a 
defendant always has in our own country. 


Q. Are there any other legal differences to keep in 
mind when we review the Powers trial? 


A. Yes. We should remember that in Soviet Russia a 
public trial, such as Powers was subjected to, is a 
planned spectacle. When Moscow decided that 
the espionage trial should be public, it had already 
been determined that it would be staged for the 
edification of the Soviet people. In this respect a 
public trial, Moscow style, can be likened to a 
medieval morality play. It is a performance that 
is not only presented, but presented with a definite 
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purpose. In the Powers case, the obvious purpose 
was the furtherance of current themes of Soviet 


propaganda. 


Your remarks about planned spectacles and stag- 
ing seem to imply that the Powers trial was a cut- 
and-dried affair, do they not? 


Of course it was cut-and-driec. It was well re- 
hearsed, like any good theatrical production. 


Even if that is true, didn’t the Soviet Government 
leave room for some departures from the script? 


Some minor deviations from the written script 
would be contemplated and did occur. The most 
interesting was the vitriolic attack upon the United 
States by defense attorney Mikhail Grinyov. I doubt 
that Powers was previously informed of this part 
of the script, for even a “prepared” actor can be 
jolted when subjected to a severe denunciation of 
his native country. You will recall that at the close 
of the trial Powers told his wife that he wished 
to dissociate himself from Grinyov’s attack. I be- 
lieve that even this part of the trial was carefully 
rehearsed, but in the absence of Powers. The court 
would not risk jarring a semi-hypnotized subject. 


Would you say that the script of the trial was writ- 
ten within the Kremlin? 


No question about it. The three “military” judges 
were simply actors in the drama. The decisions on 
the conduct of the trial and its outcome were taken 
at the highest level of the Communist party. The 
whole show required serious advance preparation. 
Its propaganda purposes and probable effects had 
to be studied in the light of reactions within Russia 
as well as those of the Soviet satellites, Red China 
and the rest of the world. Even the sentence im- 
posed was a matter of serious convern: it had to 
be severe enough to make the Soviet people and 
their allies feel that their interests were being pro- 
tected, and it had to be temperate enough to show 
humanitarian regard for the individual Powers as 
the presumed dupe of evil, imperialistic forces in 
the U.S. Government. 


Do you think that the Soviet defense attorney made 
a real attempt to defend his client? 
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A. 


Certainly not in the sense in which we think of a 
legal defense in the United States. Our concept of 
common law justice is based on the adversary sys- 
tem—each side is represented by an advocate who 
forcefully brings out whatever is to the advantage 
of his side of the case. An impartial judge and jury 
listen to all the evidence and try to arrive at a fair 
verdict. This method of arriving at a decision is 
foreign to the Soviet concept. During the Powers 
trial, defense counsel Grinyov, like the judges, was 
simply carrying out his assigned role in the play. 
His plea for the defendant was probably prepared 
by a propaganda committee and handed to him a 
short while before the trial began. That is why 
Powers was not seen in consultation with his lawyer 
during the trial. It would have been a pointless— 
and risky interference with the pacing of the drama. 


Were you favorably impressed by the conduct of 
Mr. Powers in the dock? 


No, and without asking that he be a modern Nathan 


Hale, I think there were many moments in the 


A. 


trial when his attitude reflected no credit on the 
United States and in fact embarrassed his country. 
In all fairness, of course, we couldn't expect too 
much from a man who was politically naive and 
who had been held incommunicado for over a 
hundred days. Arthur Koestler, in his Darkness at 
Noon, well described how a man can be psycho- 
logically conditioned in an atmosphere of solitude. 


It’s evident that you feel that Powers was brain- 
washed before he was tried. I'll get to that matter 
later. But right now, let's assume that this pilot 
was quite himself during the trial. On that assump- 
tion, do you think he acted on instructions from 
his superiors when he talked of matters relating to 
our security? 


It’s possible. But I can’t imagine that his superiors 
instructed him, in the event of his capture, to say 
anything that would deprecate the necessity of his 
espionage mission, or to concede that he had done 
his country an “ill service.” Incidentally, while we're 
on this point, let me digress a bit. I think that our 
U-2 flights over Russia were imperative. Knowledge 
of the location of secret Soviet missile bases behind 
the Urals, for instance, can be vital to our national 
survival. There can be no question of expressing 
regret for these flights; the intelligence they gave 
us is essential to informed policy decisions in our 
relations with Russia. 


What do you suppose would have happened in the 
courtroom, if Powers had dropped his script, so 
to speak, and made a patriotic defense of his mission 
over Russia? 


That question is completely academic. If there had 
been any real risk to the Soviet that such a thing 
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would happen, there just wouldn’t have been any 
public trial. 


We made U-2 overflights with impunity for some 
four years. Do you think the plan of the Powers 
flight was betrayed in advance to the Soviets? 


It’s very doubtful. The Russians were just power- 
less to do anything about these flights, probably, 
until some mechanical failure brought the Powers 
U-2 within range of their rockets. 


I've been asking questions as though Powers was 
entirely himself during his trial. But now Id like 
to know just why you feel so sure that he was 
brainwashed? 


Because it’s perfectly consistent with their normal 
methods of interrogating a prisoner and preparing 
him to stand public trial, especially in a matter 
pertaining to state security. I don’t say that Powers 
was subjected to physical torture as such; that was 
unnecessary and undesirable. His psychological con- 
ditioning was achieved by prolonged “hard” and 
“soft” questioning, by solitary confinement and by 
a careful use of drugs. Such means would suffice 
to extort the full truth from him and to render him 
susceptible to suggestion in a way that ensured 
“proper” conduct in the dock. 


Yet even his family felt that Powers showed no clear 
personality changes during his trial. 


This means only that the Russians have made prog- 
ress in refining the techniques of brainwashing. 


No doubt. But let me press one difficulty. You will 
recall that under questioning, Powers apparently 
could not be brought to the point of conceding 
that he had been shot down by a rocket. 


I don’t think there is any inconsistency there. The 
first net effect of the treatment I described is to ob- 
tain the full truth from the defendant. On the other 
hand, without using outright torture, the most diffi- 
cult thing to achieve under such circumstances is to 
bring the victim to tell a complete lie. But when you 
take suggestibility into account, you leave room for 
an area where facts may be shaded somewhat or 
where the uncertainties in a defendant’s mind may 
be elastically manipulated one way or another. 


I think you've already pointed out that the big 
motive behind the trial was propaganda? 


Yes. The Soviet Union wanted to show that the 
United States was militantly aggressive. At home 
this would bring the Soviet people to approve a 
strong military posture and make them resigned 
to the continuing necessity of forgoing consumer 
goods in favor of military expenditures. Externally, 
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the Soviet hope was that uncommitted nations 
would regard the U-2 incident as proof that Uncle 
Sam is a threat to world peace. 


Do you feel critical of the way the United States 
handled the whole U-2 affair? 


, Ilindsight always aids judgment, but I believe our 


anproach was rather immature, at least from the 
Continental viewpoint. You can be sure the British 
would never have gotten themselves involved the 
way we did. The pilot of their U-2 would probably 
have been chosen to be some stateless international 
adventurer. Remember the frogman Crabbe who 
disappeared while examining a Soviet warship in 
Portsmouth harbor back in 1956? Officially, the 
British Government “never heard of him.” As for 
us, we did a lot of fumbling with the Powers case, 
right from the start. We got involved in misstate- 
ments and retractions. Worst of all, we showed 
indecisive weakness. The President retreated from 
our basic position by announcing there would be no 
more U-2 flights, despite their indispensable rela- 
tionship to our national security. We should have 
turned the tables on Khrushchev, once he disclosed 
the fact that he knew of the May 1 flight. What is 
he trying to hide that makes him so touchy on these 
flights? What established law says we can’t photo- 
graph any region of the world at 60,000 feet? We 
could have aired our position insistently on the 
Voice of America, too. We could have told the 
Russian people that as long as there is an Iron 
Curtain, we are going to do our level best to 
determine what’s going on behind it. Common- 
sense concern for our own welfare demands that 
much. 


What was the reaction of the legal profession to the 
Powers trial? 


Just about what you would expect. Lawyers recog- 
nize the difference between the Soviet legal system 
and our own, and the outcome of the trial was 
fairly predictable. After all, our own President 
pleaded Powers guilty before the trial began. 

As for myself, I frankly expected that the court 
would impose a more severe sentence than it did, 
which would be followed by an exercise of clemency 
at a high political level. The actual sentence, I 
think, was moderate in the light of all circum- 
stances. 


You defended that Soviet spy, Colonel Abel, back in 
1957. Do you think a deal can be made so that if we 
ship him back to Moscow, Powers returns home in 
the exchange? 


Such a deal could not be arranged directly. Russia 
got considerable propaganda value out of the 
Powers case. To admit before the world that Abel 
was a Soviet agent would destroy those gains. But 


there is a realistic possibility. Suppose some neutral 
power like India were to offer asylum to Abel, 
Powers and other intelligence operatives in the 
interest of easing world tensions. In this way, with- 
out official admissions on either side, some kind of 
exchange might be possible. It might even extend 
to the two men from the RB-47, if Russia decides 
it is not in her propaganda interest to try them. 


Do you think the men from the RB-47 will be given 
a public trial such as Powers had? 


I doubt that they will be given a public trial. They 
may not even come to trial at all, but receive “execu- 
tive disposition.” They could be “tried” in secret and 
the Soviet Government would then issue a com- 
muniqué on the matter—the equivalent of a diplo- 
matic White Paper. 

A public trial for the RB-47 men would be risky 
from the Soviet point of view. After all, there was 
little demonstration of general public sympathy for 
Powers in this country. He got his high pay, took his 
chances and had hard luck. Trying two men in 
uniform who were under military orders is a dif- 
ferent matter. They would get wide sympathy here 
and in many other countries, including the Soviet 
Union. Don’t forget, too, that our UN representa- 
tives categorically denied that these men were on 
a spy mission, and asked the Soviet Union in vain 
to have the matter investigated impartially by a 
committee or an international court. If Russia 
wanted to carry off a convincing propaganda trial 
of these men, there might have to be considerable 
fabrication of evidence. As a show, in other words, 
it would take more careful staging than the Powers 
trial. The brainwashing of uniformed airmen would 
have to be more thorough. All in all, the whole 
business would be a dangerous gamble for Russia. 


Here’s one final question. Suppose the tables were 
turned. Suppose some Russian U-2 pilot were shot 
down over Pittsburgh or Oak Ridge, and that you 
were appointed his counsel. Do you think a good 
case could be argued against the charge of 
espionage? 


I think an intellectually honest defense could be 
offered under our system. Here is just one point. As 
there is a three-mile limit in maritime law, and 
beyond that all enjoy freedom of the seas, so at some 
distance upward there must be freedom of space. 
Since Russia has never agreed to an international 
convention for determining the limits of sovereignty 
in space, it could well be argued that since we 
made U-2 flights for several years without effective 
let or hindrance, Russia does not control the air 
space over her borders at the cruising altitude of the 
U-2. Therefore this region is free in the sense that 
the sea is free beyond the three-mile limit. In other 
words, knowledge should be free to the world ex- 
cept as one has good reason to keep it secret. 
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For Mothers Only 
Arthur V. Shea 


HEN HE MADE the mother of the human race 

\Y/ out of a rib of her husband instead of the 

common clay He used in the making of 

Adam, God was giving us a hint that a mother is 

someone special. When God made. His own mother 

immaculate and lavished on her the gifts that make all 

generations call her blessed, He had stopped hinting. 

He was telling us plainly that a mother can be someone 
very special indeed. 

Agnes L., as she signed herself, was a quiet girl with 
brown eyes, a gentle mouth and abundant dark hair. 
Her friends decided she would be a nun, but God had 
other plans for her. A boy of the neighborhood, Joseph, 
liked God’s plan. Agnes L. married Joseph and became 
the mother of eight children. Two of her daughters 
applied for admission to their mother’s favorite convent. 
One of her sons is a priest. 

If Agnes L. had any faults, her children do not know 
what they were. Since the Sunday evening when she 
went quietly to her reward, the years have only brought 
her cherished qualities into clearer focus. Mothers of 
today may be helped by a recollection of some of those 
traits of one beloved mother. 


THERE SHE WAS 


What do we remember first about our home? Mother 
was always there. She must have gone out sometimes 
to do her shopping, but when we came home from 
school or from any other place, there she was to greet 
us. The home would have seemed an empty place with- 
out her, but we had no occasion to learn that. 

It happens sometimes, when I phone the home of a 
boy to investigate his absence from school, that the 
boy himself will answer the phone. He is sick. 

“Who is home with you?” 

“Nobody.” 

“Where is your mother?” 

“She is at work.” 

It seems to me that boy is missing something he is 
entitled to have. Modern economic conditions are re- 
sponsible to some degree, but there are mothers who 
go to work primarily because they find it boring to 
stay home and bring up children. Every mother must 
examine her own conscience and make her own deci- 
sion, but it is safe to say that a number of modern 





Fr. SHEA, S.J., whose article on the role of fathers, “The 
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boys will begin to learn what a real home is like when 
their mothers return home and stay there as full-time 
mothers. 

Here is a second lovely memory of Agnes L. Her 
children never heard her raise her voice. Once when 
we were young, I was visiting a friend and found that 
his mother was shrill-voiced and loud. At the time, I 
wondered what it must be like to live in a house where 
the mother had a voice like that. Fortunately, I never 
knew. Any noise in our home was made by us, and we 
would sometimes quiet down just so that we could hear 
what mother was going to say. When we would be play- 
ing in the street and she wanted to get our attention, 
she had a habit of tapping her heavy gold wedding ring 
on the inside of the windowpane. This sound carried 
out to us clearly. With her gentle voice went gentle 
manners and courtesy and thoughtfulness of everyone’s 
feelings. I took it for granted that all mothers were like 
that until I met some who were not. 

You acquire patience when you are the mother of 
eight. You do not need to learn it from books. The first 
time you feel a pain or a hurt or a disappointment you 
suffer it in silence, and the next time one comes you 
repeat the process, and after ten years of this people 
begin to tell you how patient you are. I have no memory 
of any sharp word from Mother. When I behaved 
badly, she would first look at me in a way that told me 
something was wrong. If that look was not enough, she 
would explain what I needed to learn. Sometimes these 
explanations did not come until the next day. Mean- 
while, I was left wondering. One day, after I told her 
a lie, she cried bitterly. This made such an impression 
that I have no memory of ever telling her another. 

One rainy day, when we were all noisily playing 
indoors, we must have gotten on each other’s nerves 
and especially on Mother’s. After an extra-loud outburst 
followed by quiet. Mother was heard to remark: 

“You boys would try the patience of a saint.” 

I did not know then what those words meant, but 
Mother must have been wondering if that afternoon 
would ever end. Even on days when everything was 
calm, the houseful of children rather annoyed me. I had 
little patience with the others, but I could get away 
from them just by going out. What a store of patience 
Mother must have had to be able to stay there in their 
midst day after day. Perhaps this is one way mothers 
become saints. Today I sometimes wonder why she 
never became ill. We would take sick in turn and she 
would be always there to take care of us, but the first 
time I saw her forced to bed by illness was during 
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the last week of her life. Perhaps she had always felt 
that she had no time to be sick. 

Spiritual instruction began at home before we were 
old enough to go to school. I remember one morning 
before Mass, sitting in the front pew of the parish 
church with Mother telling me what was going to 
happen when the priest came out to the altar. The other 
children must have been taught the same way. I remem- 
ber only what happened to me. 


SPIRITUAL THINGS 


Before first Holy Communion, Mother wrote out for 
us, in turn, some prayers of preparation and thanks- 
giving which she made us memorize. Some of these 
prayers I can remember to this day. 

Women seem to grasp spiritual truths and spiritual 
values more quickly and more easily than men do. It 
was the holy women who learned first of our Lord’s 
Resurrection, hours before the slow-witted and stub- 
born apostles. Three women stood at the foot of the 
cross, but only one man. Mothers teach religion to their 
children before fathers are aware that it is time to 
begin. Even Catholic men who do not practice their 
religion know that the children will be properly taken 
care of and will be taught their religious duties by 
their mothers. If there is a wave of irreligion today in 
some countries, it is caused by governments, which take 
the children from the mothers and bring them up as 
atheists. In countries like ours where parents are free, 
irreligion means that some mothers are not on the job. 
An irreligious father will be reconciled to the Church 
before he dies, and a family will remain Catholic, if 
the mother wills it so and works hard and long enough 
to accomplish God’s will. 

Joseph was the head of the Holy Family, but Mary 
was closer to God. Peter was the head of the apostles, 
but Mary kept them 
together until the 
coming of the Holy 
Spirit. The father is 
the head of the fam- 
ily, but the mother is 
its heart. The heart of 
a family is as essen- 
tial as the heart of a 
human body. A_hu- 
man head may stop functioning, and the body can live 
for years. But if a heart stops functioning, the body 
soon dies. A family without a heart is no family. It may 
be a group of people living in a house, but they are only 
a group of people if no heart and no love binds them. 

Mother love is the closest imitation of God’s love 
that can be found on this earth. God loves us and im- 
mediately gives us of His infinite treasures. A mother 
loves her children and automatically gives them every- 
thing she can, sometimes more than is good for them. 
She is so much like God in loving and giving that she is 
equipped to understand what He wants done and to 
do it without delay. 

God, who used to send angels with His messages, sent 
His last two messages through His mother at Lourdes 
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and at Fatima. His daily messages to a home are 
received by the mother if she is the kind of mother He 
wants her to be. ‘lhe tragedy of broken homes is broken 
communication with God. Do not tell me the father 
is to blame. St. Monica spent many years working and 
praying for the conversion of her husband ana her 
son. Neither one was any help to her, but she struggled 
alone and did not give up until her husband became a 
good Christian and her son was well on his way to 
becoming a saint. 

Agnes L. did not spoil any of her children. When 
there are eight it is not easy to pick one out for-spoiling. 
A spoiled child is more commonly an only child or one 
of two. The father tends to spoil the daughter, and the 
mother to spoil her only son. A father can see his own 
faults repeating themselves in his son and he wants to 
correct them, but the mother stops him. Because of her 
great love for her boy she is blind to his faults, and no 
one can say a word against him. When he does wrong, 
she hides it, lest the father punish the son. After a time 
there is an explosion and a family catastrophe. This 
would never have happened if the mother had worked 
with the father and not against him in training the boy. 
A permanently spoiled boy breaks his mother’s heart 
sooner or later. It was her heart that spoiled him, and 
her heart pays the penalty. 


RESPECT 


“If you cannot say anything good about a person, 
say nothing.” This direction Mother repeated more than 
once. Sometimes we were hard put to it to say a good 
word for people we did not like, but when the alterna- 
tive was silence, we could usually come up with a sav- 
ing remark. Mother's conversation may not have been 
spicy, but it was pleasant and easy on the ear and we 
developed a taste for the brighter side of life on 
account of it. How I wish all mothers had trained their 
children so. If they had, I would have been spared listen- 
ing to many dark and gloomy reports given out under 
the name of entertaining conversation. 

If a mother is someone special, why do not all chil- 
dren realize this and treat their mothers with particular 
respect? The children of Agnes L. knew she was some- 
one special. Obviously, the other boys and girls of the 
neighborhood knew it, too, because they used to come 
into our house more often than we went to theirs. 
Mother was the attraction. 

Perhaps some mothers do not understand that they 
can be special just by being mothers. They are inter- 
ested more in a career outside their homes, and they 
compete with childless women and with men. A mother 
in competitive business is in a field where she does not 
really belong. Her success in life will essentially depend 
upon being a good wife and a good mother. If her 
husband is satisfied that he has picked out the best 
possible wife, he will count himself a lucky man. If 
her children are glad that God chose her for their 
mother, she is doing well. The children consider all 
other women inferior to their mother. Love for her 
comes easily, because they learned it first from her. 

Being the mother of a family is normally a full-time 
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job. Modern machines will shorten the time of house 
work and leave a mother more time for her children. 
Not until all her children are completely grown up and 
educated may she say that they do not need her any 
more. If she feels they should do things for themselves 
and become self-reliant, she is correct; but she must 
still supervise them. Supervising what the children are 
doing and seeing that they do it right is more trouble 
and more time-consuming than doing it herself. I do 
not know when Mother slept on the nights we were 
out late. When we came home from a dance, no matter 
what the hour, she would be lying awake, and we had 
to report to her before we went to bed. 

High school boys and girls commonly think thev can 
do more and endure more than they really can. They 
learn the hard way when illness stops them. Their 


mothers have learned from experience and can prevent 
these bitter illnesses. Only children without a mother’s 
care must learn everything painfully. A mother who is 
alert can prevent a great deal of unnecessary unhap- 
piness and can strengthen her children’s hearts for the 
impact of whatever grief is inevitable. 


= % = 


The Mother of God is called Blessed by all genera- 
tions. This special privilege of hers is not shared by 
those other mothers who try to imitate her virtues. 
But their children call them good mothers, and this is 
high praise. Whenever we asked our own mother what 
she wanted for her birthday, she would answer: “Good 
children.” One of the best birthday presents God can 
give any child coming into the world is a good mother. 


Sacrifice in the 1960’s 


Robert T. Reilly 


EFORE Marx rewrote the script, a good bit of sage 
advice used to come from China. Ordinarily it 
arrived via the celluloid likeness of Charlie 

Chan, Confucius jokes or fortune cookies. From one of 
the latter, we quote: “Happiness is like a sunbeam, 
which the least shadow interrupts, while adversity 
is often as the rain of spring.” 

As a nation we admit the philosophical and historical 
truth of this message, but we struggle against it spirit- 
ually. Most people have lost the concept of suffering 
as a positive act. They equate penance, sacrifice, duty, 
denial and pain with the rigors of the hair shirt, and 
they want no-pert-ofthem. They know of the death of 
Christ but they do not understand it. 7 

Two years ago, while en route to a West Coast meet- 
ing, I shared a coach seat with an 85-year-old Anglican 
from Canada. Born in England of a minister father, 
he had been all around the world and was setting out 
to spend the rest of his life teaching grammar school 
in Korea. During our long hours of conversation, we 
touched on religion, a subject on which he had many 
interesting opinions. He complained that he met very 
few Christians any more and prophesied that “Russia 
will be converted before England and America.” Then, 
in his cultured voice, he confessed: “You know, my 
dear boy, 1 frequently visit your Catholic Church. And 
do you know why? It’s to see the cross and the figure 
of Christ hanging from it. To me this is the essential 
fact of Christianity.” 

There is sound backing for his statement, although 
the point may be finely argued. But it is a fact that 
Christ chose the way of suffering to procure redemp- 
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tion. This is not an empty lesson. All the great writers— 
Dostoyevski, Milton, Shakespeare, Tolstoy, Cervantes 
—all of them understood this. 

In an article published last year in Marist Missions, 
His Eminence Richard Cardinal Cushing of Boston 
underlines this doctrine: 

I think we may find this fundamental lesson of 
Christian spirituality spelled out for us letter by 
letter in the sufferings of our divine Lord, which 
are symbolized for us by the cross on which He 
died. It would be outrageous on the one hand to 
suggest that Our Saviour found any _ intrinsic 
gratification in the actual experience of suffering. 
Gn the other hand, it would be theologically 
incorrect to say that our Lord, as He experienced 
the sufferings ‘associated with the cross, was not 
supremely happy. The really constructive and 
consoling lesson of the cross is that it represents 
a marvelous synthesis of bodily anguish and spirit- 
ual joy and peace. 


SACRIFICE IS OLD HAT 


This is a truth we have hidden carefully from our- 
selves, like an unflattering photograph or a dentist's 
appointment card. We do not like to contemplate pain 
or adversity, and we regard suffering as a punishment 
tor sin. That suffering can also mean love is a fact few 
people have grasped. And many who do grasp it, hap- 
pen upon it accidentally. For the remainder, it is a 
room sealed off while we frolic in the sun. 

All around us are evidences of the decline of 
sacrifice. Our liberal fasting rules seem irksome, and 
Lenten penance is more substitution than denial. Cig- 
arette smokers produce pipes and movie addicts double 
up on television. We complain about long Masses, 
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pointed sermons, Ember Days, heat, humidity, hard 
kneelers and special collections. Students find parking 
spaces too distant, exams too difficult and leadership 
too taxing. Parents consider discipline cruel and mortifi- 
cation medieval. The key words are comfort and 
conformity. 

















We all aspire to the charcoal-scented, stein-hoisting 
caricature of manhood that stares at us from the full- 
color ads. He is odorless, 

sports a wash-and-wear 

shirt, sanforized under- Py 

wear, transistor enter- 

tainment and mint-fla- = 

vored smokes. His breath 

is clean; his shoes don’t 

scuff; his stomach is cap- \ Le 
sule-soothed; his eyes are re 

medically propped open 

or shut. Even his dog is itchless and thrives on one- 
minute gravy. 

In our city a woman is suing the Public Works De- 
partment because she saw a rat on her patio, and 
another citizen never opens his picture window shades 
since an undertaker—hearse and all—moved in across 
the street. 

We have been led to believe that happiness consists 
in a satisfaction of our physical appetites. The com- 
posite American male, according to the Madison Ave- 
nue portrait, has a trim wife, a good job, no more than 
two children and a harmless hobby like ice fishing. I'd 
like to buy a full page in some magazine, fill it with 
some shots of struggling young families and caption it, 
“Suffering Belongs!” 

But the facts of life are that the self-disciplined per- 
son is a poor consumer. He unsettles others by his very 
presence. Instead of calorie charts or diet pills, he skips 
a few meals. His fortune cookie reads: “Great souls 
have wills; feeble ones have only wishes.” 


MOTHERS LIVE BY SACRIFICE 


Our society demands genuine dedication if we are 
to survive. The thing that disturbs us most about the 
Communists is their acceptance of life as a struggle 
and their willingness to suffer in order to spread their 
doctrine. An eye-witness to Ethel Rosenberg’s last 
moments told me: “She walked smiling to the electric 
chair, wearing a spring dress and high heels. And, still 
smiling, she orphaned her two kids.” 

The motive was false but the dedication was genuine. 
Have we lost this spirit of sacrifice? And does it frighten 
us because we fear we have lost it? Have we, the free 
men of this universe, been outstripped by a pagan 
ideology? Goethe warns us: “What you have inherited 
from your fathers, earn over again for yourselves, or it 
will not be yours.” 

The German poet might have added the maternal 
side to this inheritance, because it is most often from 
our mothers that we learn to suffer. Many scholars have 
credited the distaff side with a greater capacity for 
pain—at least for that pain which is of some duration. 
But there is danger here, too. It is now possible for a 
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woman to move from hypnotic childbirth through a 
dozen years of baby sitters, only to ignore the teen- 
agers, mistrust the young adults and criticize the 
grandchildren. 

Granted, it is not as easy to discover the physical 
sacrifices. The washing boards and the wood-burning 
stoves have departed in favor of automatic washers and 
central air-conditioning. But the spiritual opportunities 
have multiplied. 

It is not easy to practice abstinence or rhythm when 
others have less inhibited sex lives, fewer children and 
the narrow capacity for making you feel embarrassed at 
each successive pregnancy. Conversely, it is not easy to 
be childless in a Catholic environment or unmarried 
at an age when others are claiming six tax deductions. 
It takes courage to raise your children for leadership 
when others are training theirs for social anonymity. 
But Christ’s path is a difficult path and Catholicism 
should be more demanding. 

Perhaps the greatest female opportunities come in 
those monotonous minutiae which make up a woman’s 
world. The wife may hate cooking and refuse to face 
up to this responsibility. She is not lazy, just uninter- 
ested, so Dad dutifully totes home a pizza three times 
a week. Those few hours over the stove which she 
forswore might have been sanctified, for these tasks are 
the extension of the marriage vows. They are the things 
that help make marriage holy. 

The challenge to live within a budget poses another 
opportunity. It should be viewed as a limit on expendi- 
ture, not a source of complaint or a reason for envy of a 
neighbor's apparent opulence. Crying children, running 
noses, muddy feet, thirsty cries in the night, notes from 
teacher, grouchy husbands—all can have a positive 
value, if accepted positively. 

For parents working at their marriage together, the 
sacrifices may well come under the heading of adjust- 
ments. Every sense-perception must be tempered. 
Tastes, colors and sounds are softened or abandoned 
by either partner. Passions are controlled and tempta- 
tions enable them to practice chastity. Last year’s car 
and last year’s coat suffice, and this year’s scheduled 
vacation becomes next year’s dream. 

The children are raised in a religious environment. 
There are morning and night prayers, frequent com- 
munions, good example. There is acceptance of the 
sick or handicapped child and patience with the slow 
learner. There is love and great expectations, and there 
is discipline. 


IN THE CATHOLIC HOUSEHOLD 


The good Catholic parent works for parochial edu- 
cation and pays the cost, because he believes in it. 
Mother and father perform work for their church and 
their community. Dad tries to understand mother’s frus- 
trations, and she tries not to envy his apparent freedom. 
Mother doesn’t “sacrifice” by putting in an eight-hour 
day at the factory so that Junior can have “the best” 
out of life. Her sacrifice is in being the wife and mother 
she promised to be during the marriage ceremony. 

After all, we are not talking martyrdom. The strange 
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paradox for today is that many Christians who would 
march proudly to the lions, cannot make it up the hill 
to evening devotions. We mean the sacrifice involved 
in reciting the family rosary, fostering vocations, accept- 
ing illness and loneliness and disappointment, forgoing 
some pleasures, strengthening our moral sensitivity and 
developing a code of conduct. And this means, not the 
forty days of Lent, but the 52 weeks of the year. True 
“togetherness” consists of God and family, not Mom and 
Pop whacking croquet balls on a chlorophyll terrace. 

The first step in our regeneration must be a willing- 
ness to face up to suffering. Let’s sometimes seek out 
the difficult as a challenge—even when the material 
gain is not substantial. Let’s extend ourselves to deter- 
mine our limits. Let’s carry, not only the crosses that 
are sent us, but a few small do-it-yourself ones that we 
can construct. And let’s dispel bitterness by reflecting 
that all of our sorrows have been endured by others 
before in fuller measure. 

The initial effect will be spiritual, but the secondary 
results will be temporal. We'll develop in character. 
Compare a picture of some current movie queen with 
the photo of an oriental elder. The difference is not 
mere line and blemish. It is life and character written 
into one countenance, absent in the other. Marriages 
and friendships that persist are solidified by the sharing 
of problems and pain. These trials are the crucibles 
that mold us as men and nations. In actuality, we should 
feel as sorry for people who have no problems as we 
do for those who fail to meet them. 

We must be “beatnik” enough to see the pain of 
life, and Catholic enough to embrace it. We must stop 
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admiring weakness—including our own—and respect 
strength. What if the Russians do get a man into space 
before us? We can have God in His Heaven anytime 
we want. This ultimate weapon was promised us at 
Fatima. 

And speaking of Fatima recalls another apparition, 
this one at Pontmain, France, in 1871. The Blessed 
Virgin appeared to four small children as Our Lady 
of Hope. She is described as surrounded by stars and 
clutching a bloody crucifix. Her message was “Hope 
through the cross.” Succeeding generations found this 
message hard to accept, and statues of this Madonna 
are not popular. We prefer the smiling Virgin of the 
Assumption and the beaming Child of the Nativity. But 
Our Lady of Hope is a hard fact for today’s American. 

In inculcating this attitude toward suffering in our 
children, we are safeguarding our posterity. They must 
be taught that causes are not to be avoided or ridiculed. 
They must possess the same missionary zeal adopted 
by the evangelical sects, and they must possess the same 
firmness of purpose as the Communist enemy and as 
that age-old enemy, Satan. It might also be added that 
they should possess the same firmness of purpose as 
Christ on the cross. 

Whether we and they can adjust to suffering as we 
have adjusted to affluence is a moot point. The Com- 
munists are betting we cannot, and a gambling man 
would have to go with them on the initial evidence. 
But there are some islands of defiance that could cause 
a switch in the odds. If this happens, it will be because 
we have slipped off our ottomans and fallen to our 
knees. 














Benjamin L. Masse 


Wo YEARS AGO, when John Kenneth Galbraith pub- 

[ lished The Affluent Society, the chorus of praise 
was punctuated by angry dissents. What irked 
some of the critics was not Professor Galbraith’s advo- 
cacy of bigger public outlays for roads and schools, 
parks and hospitals; it was his basic assumption that our 
society had largely solved the age-old problem of pov- 
erty. That among the critics were a number of fellow 
academicians detracted somewhat from the value of 
their comments, since the teaching profession, as every 
newspaper reader knows, doesn’t feel notably affluent. 
However, even after allowing for a possible bias, many 
felt that the dissenters had a case. Although signs of 
wealth abounded in our society, evidence of poverty was 
not hard to find. We had made great progress since 
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President Roosevelt saw, a quarter-century ago, “one- 
third of the nation ill-housed, ill-clad, ill-nourished,” but 
in the parade to higher living standards there were, not 
thousands or tens of thousands, but millions of laggards. 
Since Mr. Galbraith’s book appeared, fresh statistical 
evidence for this, thanks to the U.S. Departments of 
Commerce and Labor, has come to light. 


I. DISTRIBUTION OF INCOME 


Last spring, the Office of Business Economics of the 
Commerce Department released figures on the distri- 
bution of the national income in 1959. They are instruc- 
tive in many ways. 

In the first place, as Mr. Galbraith’s supporters will 
note with satisfaction, there has been a substantial rise 
in incomes all across the board. Last year, the average 
family income, before taxes, was $6,520. That was a rise 
of 44 per cent in terms of real income over 1929; a rise 
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of 23 per cent over 1947—the first normal postwar year. 
Half the families in the nation had incomes last year of 
$5,300 or more. 

If, however, the average incomes of our 56 million 
families and unattached individuals are broken down in 
groups according to their place on a scale ranging from 
high to low, a startlingly different picture emerges. In 
1958—the latest year for which such a breakdown has 
been made—the average income of families in the top 
fifth bracket was $14,250; in the next fifth, $7,020; in the 
middle fifth, $5,110; in the next lower fifth, $3,480; in 
the bottom fifth, $1,460. Of the families in that bottom 
fifth, 7.5 million had annual incomes under $2,000. Their 
share of total family income in 1958 was a beggarly 2 
per cent, or $8.4 billion. At the other end of the scale, 
2.9 million families had incomes of $15,000 and up. They 
received 21 per cent—$75 billion—of total family income. 

It should be noted that the Commerce Department's 
income figures exclude capital gains and make no allow- 





Table 1. Percentages of the National Income Shared 
Among U.S. Families, 1958 
Families Share Share 
by Fifths Before Taxes After Taxes 
ae “Lowest .7 per cent 5 per cent 
2nd Te ae Mae - © 
3rd [Eas 16.9 ¥s 
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ance for expense accounts. Since those on the top of the 
income heap report most of the capital gains and do a 
large part of the expense-account spending, the disparity 
between the rich and poor is even greater than the sum- 
mary above indicates. Nor is the disparity significantly 
narrowed by the Federal individual income tax. Table 
1 shows how the national income in 1958 was shared 
both before and after taxes. 

It is worth noting, too, in this connection that the 
gains which the lowest- and middle-income groups were 
making before and during the war at the expense of the 
highest group have been reversed. In 1935-36, the share 
of the lowest group was 4.1 per cent; it was 4.9 per cent 
in 1944; it was 4.7 per cent in 1958. The share of the 
highest income group was 51.7 per cent in 1935-36; 45.8 
per cent in 1944;; 45.5 per cent in 1958. 

In releasing the income figures for 1959, the Com- 
merce Department broke them down in terms of dollar 
income received by our 56 million family units. This 
gives a more detailed picture than the one above, but 
the broad lines as seen in Table 2, revealed a similar 
pattern. 





Dollar Distribution of the National Income 
Among U.S. Families, 1958 


Table 2. 


: No. of Families 


Income Received 


Under $2,000 





7.5 million 


12.0 $2,000 to $4,000 
13.0 eS 4,000 to 6,000 
9.9 . 6,000 to 8,000 
te f $9 8,000 to 10,000 
5.0 . 10,000 to 15,000 
“A. Sita Over $15,000 
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So much, then, for the income side of the equation. Now 
let us see what money buys these days in terms of food, 
clothing. shelter, medical care and recreation. 

In the Monthly Labor Review for August, the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics published estimates of its City Work- 
ers Family Budget for the first time in nine years, 
Thereby hangs a tale which is not unrelated to our 
present purpose. 


II. CITY WORKER’S BUDGET 


In 1946, at the request of Congress, BLS developed 

a budget for an urban family of four—“an employed 
husband, aged 38, with a wife nut employed outside 
the home and two children, a girl aged 8 and a boy aged 
13.” This was neither a minimum subsistence nor a lux- 
ury budget, but one that represented a “modest but ade- 
quate” level of living according to standards prevailing 
in the community. After 1951 BLS ceased pricing the 
budget because the list of goods and services it incor- 
orated, which reflected family spending patterns in 
1934-36 and 1941, had become outmoded. It had grown 
out-of-date—score one for Professor Galbraith—because 
by the 1950's living standards of urban families had 
markedly risen over those prevailing before the war. If 
the budget was to have any significance today, not only 
would new items have to be added, but the quantity 
and quality of old items would have to be increased to 
reflect higher incomes, changed buying habits and dif- 
ferent community standards. Indeed, an even more thor- 
oughgoing revision was indicated, but since this could 
not be accomplished for another two or three years, 
BLS decided to publish at this time an “interim” budget 





Table 3. ‘Modest but Adequate” Budget for a Family of Four, 


in Eight Large Cities, Autumn, 1959 


Total Food and Rent, Heat, Other Goods 

City Budget Beverages Utilities and Services 
Atlanta $5,642 $1,514 $1,151 $2,175 
Boston 6,317 1,857 1,240 2,287 
Chicago 6,567 Bp | 1,386 2,470 
Kansas City 5,964 1,631 1,117 2,342 
New York 5,970 1,853 1,013 2,182 
Pittsburgh 6,199 1,889 1,012 2,363 
San Francisco 6,304 1,795 1,079 2,467 
Washington 6,147 1,684 1,226 2,289 





based on prices prevailing in the autumn of 1959. For 
this purpose, it selected 20 large cities representing all 
sections of the country. Table 3 gives figures for 8 of 
those cities: 

For reasons of space, two categories have been omit- 
ted from Table 3: taxes, which run from a low of $544 
in Atlanta to a high of $725 in Boston; and a miscel- 
laneous group covering life insurance, social security de- 
ductions and such occupational expenses as dues to 
unions, business and professional associations. 

In concrete terms, what level of living does this budg- 
et provide? 

Well, it offers Mr. City Worker and his family a 
rented five-room apartment (not counting the bath- 
room) within ten blocks of public transportation and 
not adjacent to a refuse dump, railroad tracks or other 
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nuisance. It supposes that the apartment is suitably fur- 
nished and that Mrs. CW has a gas or elect-ic stove, a 
refrigerator (with frozen food compartment ), a vacuum 
cleaner and a washing machine. 

The budget makes decent but not luxurious provision 
for food and clothing. The family is allowed nearly 20 
quarts of milk, or the equivalent in milk products, a 
week; about 14 pounds of meat, poultry and fish; a little 
more than two dozen eggs (nearly an egg a day per per- 
son). It can have 9% pounds of tomatoes or citrus fruits, 
and almost a pound of coffee—not to mention 173 cans 
of beer a year and two bottles of liquor. If they wish, 
members of the family are allowed a total of 212 meals 
a year away from home (mostly lunches for husband at 
work and children at school). There is also provision 
for soft drinks for the children—about 40 ounces a week. 

Mr. CW and his family do not have to feel ashamed 
when they appear in public, although they would prob- 
ably not be standouts in the Easter Day parade. Mr. CW 
can sally forth and buy a new suit and hat every two 
years and five shirts a year. Mrs. CW can shop for 3% 
dresses (one a house dress) every year, and a coat and 
three-fifths of a hat every two years. 

The budget permits the purchase of a second-hand 
auto every three years, although in three of the largest 
cities—New York, Philadelphia and Boston—less than 
half the budget families drive autos. The family may 
also have a TV set (a new one every 9 years), spend 
$20 a year on books and magazines (not many AMERICA 
subscribers among these families! ) and go to the movies 
once every two weeks. For gifts of all kinds, including 
contributions to churches and charities, $121 a year is 
allotted. 

It is scarcely necessary to add that the budget makes 
modest provision for medical and dental care. It does 
not, however, allow anvthing for savings. 


III. HOW MANY POOR? 


In issuing this budget, the authors caution against 
leaping to conclusions. They warn specifically against 
relating the budget to income figures generally, or even 
to income figures for urban families. Such a comparison 
is valid, they insist, only for budget-type families. So far 
as these families go, the BLS people seem certain that 
their incomes are 15 to 20 per cent above the cost of the 
budget. (This is very likely true, since Mr. CW is a 
mature worker of 38 years and presumably close to the 
peak of his earning ability.) Finally, the budget should 
not be used as a yardstick to measure the adequacy of 
incomes in cities other than those for which it was 
priced. Not only may prices be lower in Peoria, Tampa 
or Utica than they are in Washington, Chicago or New 
York, but the community standard of a “modest but 
adequate” level of living may also be different. 

With all those red lights flashing their scholarly 
warnings, one may still safely juxtapose the BLS City 
Worker's Budget and the Commerce Department's in- 
come figures and make some persuasive deductions. 

The main one is that any Penily unit, regardless of 
where it lives, which has today an annual income below 
$2,000 is living more or less in direspoverty. Since in 
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1958 there were 7% million such units—and the picture 
has changed only slightly for the better since then— 
about 25 million people or more must be in this category. 
Many of them are, unfortunately, children. According 
to the Census Bureau, there were in 1958 almost 8 mil- 
lion children in families with incomes below $2,000. 
More than 3 million of the children were in families 
with incomes that are below $1,000. Our main con- 
clusion does not 
seem out of line 
, with the study of 
= low-income fam- 
ilies which Prof. 
- Robert J. Lamp- 
man of Wiscon- 
sin did recently 
for the Congres- 
sional Joint Eco- 
nomic Commit- 
tee. Professor 
Lampman de- 
fined a low-in- 
come family as 
a family of four 
which in the prosperous year of 1957 had a cash income 
of less than $2,500. Individuals living alone on less than 
$1,157 a year were also deemed low income. For fami- 
lies of more than four, varying amounts were fixed, a 
family of seven, for instance, requiring $3,750 to escape 
low-income status. Using these figures as a yardstick, 
Professor Lampman found that 32.2 million Americans 
—19 per cent of the total—had in 1957 a low-income 
status. They were, that is, poor people. 

Some students of the problem feel that the professor 
set his cut-off point too high, and that what he really 
ended up with was not merely a count of low-income 
people, but a count of people living in grinding poverty. 
If we take $3,000 as our cut-off point for families of two 
persons or more, and $1,500 for individuals living alone, 
then in 1958 about 41 million Americans, nearly a 
quarter of the entire population, were living on what 
can conservatively be called a substandard level. 

On the poverty in the ten-State Appalachian region, 
which has been intensified by the decline in coal min- 
ing, the Washington Post and Times Herald editorial- 
ized as follows last August 7: 

Tens of thousands of Americans live in appalling 
poverty. Live? No, they hardly exist. Whole coun- 
ties are precariously held together by a flour-and- 
dried-milk paste of surplus foods. The school lunch 
program provides many children with their only 
decent meals. Relief has become a way of life for 
once proud and aggressively independent mountain 
families. 

Is ours an affluent society? Obviously it is. But don’t 
tell that to the 41 million Americans who had no part 
in making Professor Galbraith’s book a best-seller. And 
don’t tell it especially to the 11 million children under 
18 years of age who in 1957, as members of families in 
Professor Lampman’s low-income group, “inherited pov- 
erty” as a way of life. 
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Oe ONE of those bright blue October days that 
are New England’s glory, more than 20,000 
spectators filled the stands in the Boston College 
Stadium to pray for the success of the coming 
Ecumenical Council. “World Sodality Day” read 
the big standard up against the press box, and a 
9’ by 12’ reproduction of the Vladimir Icon served 
as the backdrop for the altar. We chose seats at the 
far end of the field opposite the altar, because 
with us was an elderly woman of Russian birth 
who had asked if she might come to look upon 
that image. 

Students from five different colleges formed 
a living rosary in the center of the playing field 
The glorious mysteries were recited in five lan- 
guages: Greek, Arabic, Armenian, Russian and 
English. Our guest beamed as she heard the Rus- 
sian Hail Marys repeated. 

The prominence given to the Vladimir Icon 
resulted from action taken after the Boston Con- 
vention of the Lay Apostolate in the summer of 
1959, when the delegates undertook to win for 
Mary’s Russian and Byzantine image a place of 
honor in the hearts and homes of Christians of 
the West. Their object, they emphasized, was not 
the introduction of a new devotion, but rather a 
gesture of friendliness to the Eastern groups, a 
modest effort to become familiar with an image 
of Mary as she has long been loved by thousands 
of her children. ; 

This image of Mary was chosen because of its 
unique place as a religious symbol among the 
Russian people. David Douglas Duncan in his 
book The Kremlin refers to the Virgin of Vladimir 
as the “the holiest icon in all Russia.” Cardinal 
Cushing remarked in his sermon that this is a 
painting “whose origin is Greek, whose history is 
Russian, but whose significance is universal.” The 
original hangs today in the Tretiakov Museum in 
Moscow, stripped of its jeweled overlay, honored 
only in the silent contemplation of those who look 
upon it and sense a “presence.” The icon was 
painted by a great but unknown artist at the be- 
ginning of the 12th century. It is one of the most 
ancient of the images of loving-kindness. Mary’s 
face is somber and the Child’s face is pressed to 
hers affectionately and as if to comfort; the 
Mother's eyes look out over His head pleading for 
mercy for those He has.come to redeem. 

The Patriarch of Constantinople gave the icon 
to the Russian Prince George Dolgoruky in 1155, 
and the Prince placed it in the Convent of Vysh- 
gorod, near Kiev. In 1160 it was taken to Vladimir. 
It was carried in battle and preserved from de- 
struction during disastrous fires; in 1395 it was 





Mrs. McNirr, a Boston housewife, fills out her busy 
day with free-lance writing and book reviews. 


Sharing the Holiest 





brought to Moscow and the city was saved from 
Tamerlane; in all great crises it became the focus 
of the Russians’ intense faith in Mary as their 
protector. The czars received their crowns in the 
presence of the Vladimir Icon and many times re- 
placed the gold and jewels ripped from it by 
plunderers. The final plundering came after the 
Russian Revolution when the Communists took 
the icon from the Cathedral of the Assumption (or 
Dormition ) and hung it in the Tretiakov Gallery, 
where it has remained isolated and imprisoned. 

The importance of icons in Eastern worship— 
the kissing, incensing and carrying in procession 
—reflects our veneration of relics more closely than 
it resembles the place of statues in our religious 
life. The icon is a sacramental, not merely a pious 
picture. It is a holy thing painted according to rigid 
canons, frequently by monks and ascetics who fast 
and pray before they paint, striving to super- 
naturalize the human form and draw men into the 
life of prayer and of the spirit. 

The “estrangement” of Eastern and Western 
Churches, as it is called by Yves Congar, O.P., 
has a long and complex history dating almost from 
the beginnings of Christianity, but, as Fr. Congar 
says: “Every time we recognize the existence of 
the East, and the East recognizes the existence 
of Rome and the West, to that extent the wound 
has been healed.” The thousands in the Boston 
College Stadium made a modest and earnest ges- 
ture toward healing. They joined their voices in 
a prayer for reunion: 

O Lord, Who has made all peoples one in 
the confession of Thy Name, look down we 
beseech Thee on the Christian peoples of the 
Near East. Mindful of the lofty position they 
once held in the Church, we beg Thee to 
inspire them with the desire of returning to 
that place yet again, that with us they may 
make one fold under the one Shepherd. May 
our minds and theirs be imbued with the 
teachings of their Doctors, those holy men 
who are our own Fathers in the Faith. Keep 
us from any mistaken course that might tend 
to estrange them from us. Grant that the spirit 
of harmony and love, true tokens of Thy 
presence among the faithful, may hasten the 
day when their prayer and ours shall be joined 
together, so that all peoples and every tongue 
shall confess and glorify Our Lord Jesus 
Christ. Amen. 

The somber eyes of the Vladimir Mother of God 
looked out over the head of her Son at the throng 
of her children at prayer. The Madonna of Lov- 
ing-kindness bore witness to Pope John’s words: 
“The best assurance for reunion is our common 
love of the Mother of God.” 

Mary Stack McNIFrF 
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AN AMERICAN DIALOGUE: A Protestant Looks at 
Catholicism and a Catholic Looks at Protestantism 


By Robert McAfee Brown and Gustave Weigel, S.J. 
Foreword by Will Herberg. Doubleday. 216p. $2.95 





Reviewed by F. Ernest Johnson 


This is a significant and useful book— 
not, in this reviewer's opinion, precisely 
as “dialogue,” but rather as exposition. 
In Part I, Prof. Brown presents a friend- 
ly and sympathetic but pointed chal- 
lenge to American Catholics. He calls 
for clarification of certain statements 
concerning the policy and teaching of 
the Roman Church which many Protes- 
tants as citizens find disturbing because, 
taken together, they seem to lack con- 
sistency. The most crucial point, of 
course, concerns the use, actual or po- 
tential, of the political power that re- 
sides in any large, closely knit body in 
a pluralist society such as ours. 

Fr. Weigel’s critique of Protestantism 
as seen by Catholics, full of insight and 
important as it is, does not deal direct- 
ly with this issue. It affords little assist- 
ance to inquiring Protestants who try 
ineffectually to reconcile such palpably 
sincere assurances as Senator Kennedy 
is currently giving, and as the American 
hierarchy has given, in matters of 
Church-State relations, with well-known 
statements of Catholic doctrine on this 
question by Catholic scholars whose 
authority is unquestioned. 

The present writer is not as disturbed 
as many of his fellow Protestants are 
over this lack of evident consistency— 
which no one is better qualified than 
Fr. Weigel to explicate. The reason why 
some of us in the Protestant camp do 
not “view with alarm” the political pos- 
sibilities arising out of the seeming am- 
bivalence here referred to is that while 
the Roman Church is frankly authori- 
tarian, we think it is exceedingly prac- 
tical and “realistic” socially and _politi- 
cally, and is able effectually to bridge 
the inevitable gap between historic doc- 
trinal formulations and the cultural real- 
ities of a dynamic, pluralist society. 

One who takes this view of the mat- 
ter can hardly be surprised to discover 
that a Catholic doctrine of the relation 
between Church and State that was for- 
mulated before the develop nent of the 
modern secular state was envisioned 
does not fit neatly and auto naticallv 

(Continued on p. 155) 
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Reviewed by Philip Scharper 


If any of us needed it, this book would 
serve to remind us that the “dialogue” 
is for neither the casual nor the casuist. 
It demands people who are so pas- 
sionately committed to their own reli- 
gious position that they will take the 
trouble to learn its authentic dimen- 
sions, and who are so passionately com- 
mitted to the demands of charity that 
they will take the trouble to develop an 
empathy toward other religious posi- 
tions which they cannot share. One 
must believe deeply, and yet believe 
also in the other’s deep belief. 

These qualifications are superbly met 
by Dr. Brown and Fr. Weigel. Each 
moves easily and surely through the 
complexities of his own tradition. In- 
deed, not the least merit of the book is 
that many Protestants will learn from 
Dr. Brown more than they ever knew 
before about what it really means to 
be a Protestant, and many Catholics 
will receive a salutary shock from such 
calm, unqualified assertions of Fr. 
Weigel as this: “The Catholic [need 
not] deny that in the Protestant tradi- 
tion some of the truths of Christ were 
preserved and developed in a way that 
it will profit the Catholic to meditate.” 

Even more significant, each can move 
around in the other’s house without 
either awkwardly bumping into the 
furniture or superciliously finger-testing 
for dust on the mantelpiece. Each, 
while respecting the other's house, 
states quite sharply why he could never 
feel at home there. Dr. Brown states the 
case against the Catholic view of au- 
thority with such fairness, yet firmness, 
that the reader is almost forced to as- 
sent to his estimate that “the funda- 
mental cleavage between Protestantism 
and Catholicism” comes precisely at this 
point. 

Fr. Weigel, on the other hand, writes: 
“Epistemology divides Catholic and 
Protestant much more than the tenets 
of their respective beliefs . . .. A meeting 
of Catholic and Protestant is not so 
much the confrontation of Peter and 
Paul, but rather of Kant and Aquinas.” 
This is not, of course, a counter to Dr. 
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ON GIFT GIVING 


hoosing Christmas gifts to reflect 
real meaning and good taste is 
no easy task. 

And when you want to keep the 
price tag under $10 the situation is 
worse. 

Thousands of AMERICA sub- 
scribers have been solving their prob- 
lem of Christmas giving easily. They 
give the gift that pleases even the 
most discriminating among their 
friends, relatives and associates—a 
subscription to AMERICA. 

Here are examples how some 
readers use a subscription to AMER- 
ICA as their way of remembering 
various persons during this holy 
season of the year: 


e An editor-reader sends AMER- 
ICA gift subscriptions to secu- 
lar-paper editors in his town, to 
correspondents, to suppliers. 

e A parish priest lets AMER- 
ICA's weekly arrival remind his 
lay leaders, community author- 
ities (Catholic and non-Cath- 
olic), his teachers (religious 
and lay), of the interest he has 
in their work. 

e A housewife says thank you 
this way to the helpful neigh- 
bor who has been driving the 
children to school. 
A business man lets an AMER- 
ICA gift subscription to asso- 
ciates and competitors point up 
how his own Catholic philoso- 
phy is applicable to complex 
national and international prob- 
lems. 

A teacher shows her respect 

for a student with this gift 

which is a continuing course in 
intellectual formation. 

Manv more examples could 

be cited. But these may suffice 

to suggest how you can choose 
appropriate gifts this Christmas. 


(An envelope insert has been bound 
into this issue for your convenience.) 
For wider readership of AMERICA. 

Wb... ArbA~ 

General Manager 
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THE CREIGHTON 
UNIVERSITY 


Creighton typifies the — spirit 
which made the West a living 
legend. Founded in 1878 by Edward 
and John Creighton, pioneer builders 
of the telegraph linking East and 
West, it has grown from a small 
boys’ school outside a dusty town 
of 15,000 into a thriving University 
in the heart of Omaha, Neb. a city 
of over 300,000. Today, 3,000 men 
and women study in its seven 
schools and colleges plus the enroll- 
ment of three associated schools of 
nursing. Curricula lead to degrees 
in Arts and Sciences, Business 
Administration and Pharmacy, the 
Schools of Dentistry, Law and 
Medicine and the Graduate School. 
Creighton has 450 Jesuit and lay 
faculty members. An extensive extra- 
curricular program and nation-wide 
athletic competition enable students 
to develop socially and physically. 
The University is expanding through 
the Greater Creighton Campaign. 
The first phase of the program— 
now complete—included a five-story 
men’s dormitory, a split-level Stu- 
dent Center, a high school for 1,000 
boys and renovation of some present 
facilities. Nearing completion is a 
million dollar library. And now 
under construction are a new College 
of Business Administration and a 
women’s residence hall to house 
200 coeds. Several other buildings 
are projected for the future. 


Twenty-fifth and California 
Omaha 31, Nebraska 
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Brown’s view; it is, rather, a shifting of 
the discussion to the ground of philoso- 
phy—a ground, moreover, where Prot- 
estant and Catholic dialogists will stand 
even less surefootedly than they do on 
those rolling levels of political and 
theological encounters whereon they 
now occasionally meet. 

It is, indeed, a reflection of the 
Protestant and Catholic stances, not 
of the contributors’ personal predilec- 
tions, that so much of Fr. Weigel’s 
analysis of Protestantism is explicitly 
philosophical, whereas Dr. Browns 
judgments are only reductively philo- 
sophical (to a type of * baptized” Pla- 
tonism). We differ, of course, in many 
ways: in our histories, in our concept 
of the Church, in our view of authority; 
but we differ mosé of all perhaps in our 
philosophies. We may even find, as we 
open gate after gate in our efforts to 
achieve Christian unity, that the dragon 
who guards the last gate bears the 
quaint old name of metaphysics. 

An American Dialogue gives rise to 
another interesting conjecture. It is 
that we might better understand our- 
selves and each other if we made 
greater use of the insights offered by 
the sociology of knowledge. To take 
but several random examples: Why can 





the Catholic not only accept the doc- 
trine of papal infallibility, but see it as 
necessary to a divinely established 
Church, whereas for a Protestant, in 
Dr. Brown’s words, “to affirm that a 
human being can be endowed with 
infallibility seems to be claiming for 
that human being something that can 
only be claimed for God Himself.” 

What is the difference—and why— 
between the Catholic and Protestant 
modes of “receiving” the same Scrip- 
tures and the same ecclesiastical his- 
tory, yet drawing from this reading 
such diverse conclusions regarding the 
nature and role of tradition, or the 
nature and necessity of the Church, to 
cite but two examples? If, in Fr. 
Weigel’s terms, the Protestant is a 
voluntarist and the Catholic an intel- 
lectualist, we must press the discovery 
of why they differ so radically in their 
approach to divine truth when they 
share so much in terms of religious 
orientation as well as Western historical 
and cultural experience. 

Lastly, it must be remarked that An 
American Dialogue is something of a 
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Who’s Who 


F. Ernest JoHnson, former di- 
rector of the Department of Re- 
search and Survey of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches and 
at present a consultor of the 
same body, is author of many 
books on the place of religion 
in American life. He is also 
editor of Social Action. 

Puitie SCHARPER, formerly pro- 
fessor of English at Fordham 
University and an associate ed- 
itor of Commonweal, is editor in 
chief at Sheed .& Ward. Under 
his guidance, the firm last year 
published the significant Amer- 
ican Catholics: A Protestant 
View. 
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Joseph B. Schuyler 


NURTHERN PARISH 


A Sociological and Pastoral Study 


lief in the other party’s sincerity, a clear 
understanding of one’s own faith, and 
so on—are not perhaps so much pre- 
requisites of dialogue as goals to be 
achieved in the experience itself. As 
preconditions they would all too likely 
exclude many of these who need it most. 
Such rules are, however, criteria of an 
authentic spiritual quest. 

F. ERNEST JOHNSON 


SCIENCE 


“Clear, Cool Water” 





After air and sunshine, fresh water is 
not only our most vital but one of our 
most abundant resources—at least in 
most parts of the country. East of the 
Mississippi, for example, an average 
year sees about 4,500 tons of water de- 


G.J.5 


LOYOLA UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Chicago 13, Illinois 





posited on every acre of ground. Most 
of it runs back to the sea, but a great 
deal soaks into the earth or is stored 
up in lakes. Why worry about water, 
when heaven deluges the United States 
with trillions of tons of the commodity 
every year? 

Our problem lies in having enough 
water where and when we need it for 
the home, industry, irrigation or other 
purposes. 

Government experts estimate that we 
use about 300 billion gallons of water 
every day, out of the 500 billion that 
are readily available. Many an average 
home consumes 150 gallons a day for 
each resident. As for industry, it takes 
about 240,000 gallons to manufacture 
a ton of rayon or newsprint. Aluminum 
plants may use 20 million gallons per 
year for every employe. When you 
weigh such facts against the population 
growth of the country, it is easy to 
see that by 1980 we will need at least 
600 billion gallons of fresh water each 
day. Where will we get it? 

Many areas of the United States are 
already feeling the pinch. In the neigh- 
borhood of Chicago, a century ago, 
shallow wells used to produce water 
under their own pressure; today we 
must go down 2,000 feet in that same 
region before we even reach the water 
table. In parts of Mississippi new wells 
already reach down 400 feet farther 
than wells dug in 1950. It is quite likely 
that 1,000 communities will have to 
ration water temporarily next summer. 
Perhaps 20 per cent of some 18,000 
municipal water systems have too 
short a supply to meet the crisis of 
drought years adequately. 

It is the expense of digging deeper, 
reaching out to distant lakes or purify- 
ing polluted river water that makes 
your water bill rise higher and higher. 
Lake water for Milwaukee is fairly 
cheap. It costs about 21¢ per 1,000 gal- 
lons, or about $70 for enough water to 
cover one acre a foot deep. But 40¢ 
per 1,000 gallons is a more realistic 
figure for fresh water in a typical mid- 
Atlantic State. Even 80¢ per 1,000 
gallons is not uncommon and may seem 
reasonably inexpensive—it amounts to 
roughly 20¢ a ton—until you recall what 
large quantities of water we need in 
order to carry on civilized living in an 
industrialized economy. 

Anyhow, the United States must soon 
find an answer to the growing shortage 
of fresh water. Where does the solution 
of the problem lie? 

In all probability, we will have to 
mechanize the water industry. We must 
ibegin to convert salt water to fresh 
water on a very large scale, and then 
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pipe the product wherever the need is 
greatest. 

There are several ways of removing 
the minerals from sea water and trans- 
forming it into the garden variety of 
aqua pura. The commonest method is to 
boil the salt water and condense the 
resulting steam. Another simple way to 
get fresh water is to freeze the salt 
water and form ice crystals that can be 


melted to obtain potable water. Both 
of these traditional methods have their 
particular advantages, but both of them 
are expensive, too. 

Although the cost of building and 
operating large conversion plants will 
be formidable, there is no other choice 
in sight. Fortunately, great strides in 
the design and engineering of such 
plants have already been made, and 
the costs will inevitably decline. 

The United States Government has 
shown a serious interest in saline water 
conversion programs since 1952. At that 
time, it cost about $5 per 1,000 gallons 
to convert salt water into fresh. Four 
years ago the costs had already declined 
io about $3 per 1,000 gallons. Right 


now, the cheapest water conversion 
price is roughly $1.75 per 1,000 gallons. 
But in March of 1959 Secretary of the 
Interior Frederick A. Seaton announced 
a “remarkable breakthrough” that may 
soon bring the cost down to a dollar 
for the same quantity. At that price, 
fresh water by conversion can compete 
with the fresh water now pumped into 
some city systems. 

On Aug. 30 “gece was broken at 
Freeport, Tex., for one of five demon- 
stration plants that are part of a Fed- 
erally subsidized program to “a 
economical methods of turning salt 
water into drinking water. If the Free- 
port plant can make fresh water out of 
Gulf water at a dollar per 1,000 gallons, 
this city will feel it has a great bargain: 
Freeport now pays about $3 per 1,000 
gallons of water. 

The next conversion plant will be 
erected in San Diego, Calif. It will use 
atomic energy to produce the heat that 
is needed for distillation. If this project 
can realize the hope of cutting con- 
version costs to 42¢ per 1,000 gallons. 
the water industry will have “arrived.” 
That cost averages out to about 10¢ a 
ton and it means that in spite of short- 
ages, water may~one day be “cheaper 
than dirt.” Where can you get dirt fill 
delivered for less than 75¢ per ton? 

L. C. McHucu 





“There was a man of the Pharisees, named Nicodemus, a 
ruler of the Jews: The same came to Jesus by night...” 


—John Ill, 1-2. 


The Letters of Nicodemus 
by JAN DOBRACZYNSKI 


Translated by H. C. Stevens 


A fictional account of the impact of the life and min- 
istry of Jesus Christ upon one of the lesser New Testa- 


ment characters. 


The author, a leading contemporary novelist in Po- 
land, has written a moving and scholarly interpretation 
of the growth of belief among those in direct contact 


with Christ. 


Written as a series of letters, and in an easy-to-read 
style, The Letters of Nicodenms is a novel with a pro- 
found religious sense and breadth of imagination. $3.95 


Wherever good books are sold 


THE NEWMAN PRESS 
Westminster, Maryland 
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SPIRITUAL 
CLASSICS 


In response to thousands of requests from 
every sector of the country two of the classic 
works of Dietrich von Hildebrand are once 
again available. 
LITURGY AND PERSONALITY 

by Dietrich von Hildebrand 

New and Revised Edition 

“The enterprising managers of Helicon Press 
have done a great service to the liturgical 
movement by rescuing from oblivion von 
Hildebrand’s great spiritual classic. If you are 
at all interested in the liturgy and don’t al- 
ready own a copy, buy this one just as soon 
as you can.” 

—Rev. Andrew M. Greeley $3.50 
TRANSFORMATION IN CHRIST 

by Dietrich von Hildebrand 
“A work of profound insight into man’s soul 
and entire nature on the one hand, and, on 
the other, into the rich matter of the liturgy. 
It is for those who seek oneness with Christ 
as the essence of holiness. This is the ex- 
perienced sacramental life: real, genuine, and 
in the spirit of the freedom of Christian 
perfection.” 

—Rev. H. A. Reinhold $4.50 
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TOLERATION and 
the REFORMATION 


JOSEPH LECLER, S. J. 











Prof., Faculty of Theology, 
Institut Catholique de Paris 


Here is a detailed p:cture and a sweep- 
ing analysis of the battles between 
tolerance and intolerance in 16th and 
17th century Eur: pe. Dr. Lecler seview 
in turn the principal countries after 
the Reformation and Counter-Refor- 
mation—casting light on new patterns 
of religious liberty and repression in 
the interaction of state, sovereign and 
sect. Drawing on never-before pub- 
lished documents, this monumental 
work will be indispensable to the 
Church-State student, and brilliantly 
illuminating for the general reader. 
2 vols., slip-cased. 972 pp. $25.00 


At your bookseller or 
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Now Available 
CHURCH-STATE RELATIONS 


A Theological Consideration 
By Rev. Gustave Weigel, $.J.—In answer to 
repeated demands, here is the text of 
Fr. Weigel’s speech on church-state 
relations. Given on September 27, it 
attracted nationwide attention as one of 
the most intelligent and dispassionate 
statements on the problem. In pamphlet 
form for immediate distribution. 

Single copy: 25¢ 

10-99 copies: 19¢ 

100-999 copies: 16¢ 

1000 or more: 13¢ 
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The first and only com- 
plete history 
of Catholicism 
in one of the 
world’s trouble spots. 
Includes the essential 
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FILMS 


MIDNIGHT LACE (Universal) is a 
slick, glossy, Eastman-color melodrama 
about a wealthy and glamorous woman 
(Doris Day) in a terrible predicament, 
both physical and psychological. It adds 
up to very good entertainment, which is 
all it was intended to be. One really 
fascinating aspect of the picture is that 
it is the work of two script writers (Ivan 
Goff and Ben Roberts) and one pro- 
ducer (Ross Hunter) who were re- 
sponsible for a recent slick and glossy 
melodrama about a rich and bedeviled 
glamor girl called Portrait in Black, 
which, judged by the least exacting of 
standards, was very bad entertainment 
indeed. 

The difference between the two films 
is not absolutely clear-cut or tangible. 
Midnight Lace follows a rather conven- 
tional and old-hat, mystery-story format. 
An American heiress (Miss Day), 
recently married to a British financier 
(Rex Harrison), is victimized by a 
series of anonymous phone calls that 
begin with obscenities and end with 
threats on her life. Scotland Yard, in 
the imperturbable person of John Wil- 
liams, is politely skeptical of her story; 
no one else has heard the phone calls, 
and police records are full of cases 
where neglected wives have invented 
just such tales in a bid for attention. 
When the heroine is caught in a few 
foolish minor fibs, even those closest 
to her—her husband, a visiting aunt 
(Myrna Loy) and her loyal next-door 
neighbor (Natasha Parry)—begin to 
doubt her story. 

In the meanti...e, a colorful assort- 
ment of suspects and/or red herrings 









THE CATHOLIC 
CHURCH IN 
SOUTH AFRICA 


By W. E. BROWN 
Edited by MICHAEL DERRICK 


$7.50, now at your bookstore 


P. J. KENEDY & SONS 


are insinuated into the proceedings—a 
construction engineer with a war-born 
psychoneurosis (John Gavin); the 
housekeeper’s sinister, ne’er-do-well son 
(Roddy MacDowall); a compulsive 
gambler in the husband’s firm (Herbert 
Marshall); a man facing financial ruin 
because of the firm’s sharp business 
practices (Rhys Williams) ; and a mean- 
looking stranger whose frequent ap- 
pearances can hardly be coincidental 
(Anthony Dawson). Most, though not 
quite all, of these loose ends are pulled 
together in the denouement which, 
inevitably, finds the heroine alone in 
her apartment when the killer strikes. 

In seeing a suspense melodrama of 
this kind the film reviewer is at a great 
disadvantage. Having been exposed to 
at least five times as many of them as 
the average filmgoer, he (or she) is 
pretty much immune to the usual 
techniques for injecting fright. Besides, 
he (or she) has probably developed 
a Clinical, basically unfair method for 
analyzing the plot mechanics which is 
likely, fairly early in the game, to pro- 
duce the right answer for the wrong 
reason. 

Even if it neither scares nor mystifies 
you, however, Midnight Lace is a pic- 
ture you can enjoy and willingly sus- 
pend disbelief in for several reasons: 
because Miss Day’s mounting hysteria 
is projected with surprising skill and 
conviction; because within the limita- 
tions of the genre, the situations and 
characters are plausibly developed; be- 
cause the incidental, sophisticated 
dialogue is both intelligent and funny; 
because there is a good reason for the 
story taking place amid luxury  sur- 
roundings. 

It would seem, however, that these 
incidental virtues are not necessary in 
the production of financially successful 
films. Midnight Lace will probably be 
a big hit at the box office, but then so 
was Portrait in Black, which was funda- 
mentally and deliberately bogus and 
which purveyed a notion of life among 
the upper classes that was ludicrous to 
all but the most pathetically credulous 
in the audience. [L of D: A-II] 


I AIM AT THE STARS (Columbia) is 
a very interesting and surprisingly ob- 
jective film biography of a seemingly 
unlikely candidate for the  screen- 
biography treatment: Wernher von 
Braun, once Hitler’s top rocket expert 
and now, due to a shift in the fortunes 
of war and to the pragmatic outlook 
which most victorious nations can 
muster when deciding the fate of 
captured enemy scientists, a top rocket 
expert for the United States. The 
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The Thomas More Book Club 


ap ARLY, our friend above with the patrician profile does 
not consider himself the book club joining type. One is 
perfectly capable, he will maintain with an exquisite snort, 
of selecting books without assistance. And who would dare to 
say him nay? But. could you see the whole of him, our hero 
would be revealed possessed of not just one, but a matched 
pair of Achilles’ heels: he has a wallet of the frequently empty 
sort, and after his dervish efforts to replenish it, he finds little 
or no time to idle about in bookstores selecting those books 
he is so perfectly capable of choosing. 


N” if he is willing to put up with a touch of paradox, 
need he. The path out of his quandary leads directly to 
ihe Thomas More Book Club—the book club expressly de- 
signed to minister to the economic and cultural needs of the 
Catholic reader who hates book clubs but loves good reading 
more. It does so by offering members maximum freedom of 


choice and maximum savings. 


ENERALLY, two books are offered cach month at special 
G selection prices which mean savings of never less than 
2.%, often much more, up to 50°,! Members are allowed 
auple time to select both, one, or none of the books oflered. 
\o minimum number of books need be taken; membership 


may be canceled at any time. 


gee with his freedom thus assured and the allure of sub- 
stantial savings duly considered, our friend may still be 
skeptical about joining a book club. And rightly so, for who 
Wants to save on books one doesn’t want in the first place. 


A’? this is where the Thomas More Book Club comes 
briskly to the rescue. Its selections are consistently the 
best in Catholic literature, the sort of books that our friend— 
ail every other selective Catholic reader—would choose for 
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himself if he had the time, and could benefit from the sav- 
ings made possible by quantity buying. 


¥ you appreciate and read—or would like to read—the work 
ol such authors as Christopher Dawson, John Courtney Mur- 
ray, S. J., Francois Mauriac, Romano Guardini, Jacques Mari- 
tain, Thomas Merton, Dr. Karl Stern, Daniel-Rops, Barbara 
Ward, Philip Hughes, Evelyn Waugh, Gerald Vann, Paul 
Horgan, Ronald Knox, Sven Stoipe and the other top-ranking 
Catholic authors and scholars of the world, then the Thomas 
More Book Club is for you. In the course of a year you will 
be offered the best in fiction, history, world affairs, theology, 
philosophy, biography, apologetics, spiritual reading and 
even an occasional fine reference work. You will be kept in 
touch with the best in contemporary Catholic literature via 
the Club’s attractive monthly Newsletter; you will save from 
25%, to 50% on every book that you decide to buy. 


A LL this without obligation, without high pressure, and 
with a maximum of convenience—join now on_ the 
coupon below. 














THE THOMAS MORE BOOK CLUB 
210 West Madison Street, Chicago 6, Illinois 
| Please enroll me as a member. Send my letter of welcome 
| and first Newsletter. No minimum number of books need 
be purchased; I may cancel my membership at any time. 
| N; 
Name 
| ( please print) 
Address 
| = 
| City Zone State 
A601 
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fact 
British public, unable to be objective | the 
e about the inventor of the V-2 rocket, | the 
| No {1 ce 5 is indignant about the film. Though the | the 
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25 conts per word to the derogatory information about von igfp was 
Purnell ender Braum (Curt Jurgens) as it does to his ness 
genius and accomplishments, it prob- wou 
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Lexington Ave., New York 12, N. Y. | you'll like it! The secret \ tray 
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| As often as you do this, in memory of “eto ad ued ates ; maj 
« x ; en closely i; 
JESUIT HOME MISSION. My hope — a | Me will you do it (The words in the 1605 by the Monks in a intu 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. | Mass which immediately follow the secluded French mona- | thec 
Small contributions are precious and wel- | Consecration). stery. Chartreuse is superb A 
come. Rey. John Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross Ae teadatt % cele 
Mission, Durham, North Carolina. ’ . served straight or over ice 
Before and after the elevation of each —does delicious things to gic 
now sacred species, the priest at the ice cream or fruit. / min 
OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS! Name the book— | altar genuflects in external manifesta- i we 
we'll find it og you. All subjects. Fiction, | tion of interior adoration. As he makes ( HARTRE USE fest 
non-fiction. Oo obligation to buy. Write the last genuflexion he savs in a low the 
-On-Fi i i eg Pee Proof 
Booke-On-File, Dept. AMER, Union City, | tone, still firmly speaking in the person ear ae Wis 
New Jersey. : D pate For an illustrated booklet on the story of 
of Christ: As often as you do this, in Chartreuse, write: Schieffelin & Co., we 
c memory of Me will you do it. 30 Cooper Sq., N. Y., Dept. Q con 
CHRISTIAN ART So is emphasized, at the most solemn or / maj 
Famed artists of Europe and America moment of the sacrifice, the truth that | ach 
Originals and_ reproductions is more than implied throughout the | His 
Statues—Ceramics—Icon cards Canon,. that the Mass, together with rist, 
BEURON-MARIA LAACH ART all else that it most certainly is, is a on 
258. £39. Bt. How York memorial, an unfailing reminder of the in ¢ 
Lord Christ. This is the point of major | met 
JUST PUBLISHED : stress that St. Paul recounts, in his First dea 
Don Hubert Van Zeller's | Epistle to the Corinthians, when he A 
Book of Private Prayer | | speaks about the institution of the kin 
. - . “solid gold”. | Eucharist. Three times in three succes- like 
Msgr. John Kennedy . a ‘ 
: sive verses Paul says—echoing St. Luke sinc 
available at your local eA» A ° 
bookstore or write | -that the Eucharistic Sacrifice is a | lon: 
Templegate, Springfield, Ill. | memorial of Christ. toni 
What, exactly or at least especially, eee leg. 
DISTINCTIVE RELIGIOUS are we to remember about Christ at leac 
the gentle, steady prompting of the Th h the 
CHRISTMAS CARDS Mass? St. Paul tells us: So it is the e amous S op | lon: 
BOX OF Lord’s death that you are heralding h Oi b mo 
20 (proclaiming, that is) until He comes. On at 0 (¢ OORS i to 
The longer one ponders the Christian whi 
DESIGNS revelation, the more clearly one begins THE poli 
to understand why the cross is the first and 
$2.00 ornament, the first symbol, the first and NEWM AWN the 
last lesson of this religion. From the I 
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fact of immortality, every article in 
the Christian Creed is important, but 
the central belief of all is expressed in 
the words: who .. . suffered under 
Pontius Pilate, was crucified, died and 
was buried. One notes the odd explicit- 
ness of and was buried. The inclination 
would be to murmur: “But of course. 
Need we insist on that?” Yet, there are 
the painfully explicit words, forever 
graven in the Creed. Indeed, Christ did 
truly die, and in torment, and for us. 

Of course, the death of our Lord is 
never separated in Christian belief, 
exactly as it is never separated in the 
inspired writings of St. Paul, from the 
resurrection of our Lord. Sometimes we 
see a crucifix in which Christ is por- 
trayed not in agony but serene and 
majestic and triumphant. The artistic 
intuition in that instance is soundly 
theological. 

As the essentially unchanging Mass is 
celebrated through the changing litur- 
gical year, we are simultaneously re- 
minded of the death of our Lord; as 
we pass gladly from feast to fast to 
festival again, we are reminded of all 
the other substantial truths about Him. 
Wisely led by Holy Mother Church, 
we annually commemorate our Saviour’s 
coming among us, His infancy, the 
major events of His public life, His 
achieving of redemption, His ascension, 
His continued presence in the Eucha- 
rist, His Sacred Heart. and so on. Thus 
on this present day, the last Sunday 
in October, we call to mind and com- 
memorate in the Mass not only the 
death of Christ, but His kingship. 

Anyone who wisnes may say that 
kings are out of date, but that is exactly 
like saying that clothes are out of date, 
since men (for the most part) now no 
longer wear robes but—in the Chester- 
tonian expression—a trouser on either 
leg. The king is the leader, and the 
leader, despite the appalling antics of 
the Khrushchevs and Castros of this 
long-suffering world, will never be out- 
moded. Men simply must have someone 
to whose cause they willingly rally, 
whose authority they recognize, whose 
policy they accept, whom they openly 
and avowedly follow, whom, indeed, 
they esteem and actually love. 

It is this human need and the prov- 
idential answer to it that we celebrate 
in the Mass and liturgy of this day. We 
Christian men ought to glory beyond 
measure in our King and Leader. He is 
the only one who never disappoints, 
from whom no antics need be feared, 
who is indeed worth loving, who ab- 
solutely guarantees final victory. Hail, 
Christ the King! 

VINCENT P. McCorry, S.J. 





Schools and Colleges 


Indiana 





Graduate School of 
SACRED THEOLOGY 


for Sisters and Laywomen 
Distinguished Faculty of 
Religious and Lay Professors 


SAINT MARY'S COLLEGE 
Box A, Notre Dame, Indiana 





Maryland 


MOUNT SAINT AGNES COLLEGE 


Mount Washington, Baltimore 9, Maryland 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 


Accredited by the Middle States Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools 


Courses leading to Bachelor of Arts and 

Bachelor of Science Degrees, Liberal Arts, 

Teacher Education, Pre-Medicine, Medical 
Technology, and Psychology 





New Hampshire 


MOUNT SAINT MARY 
COLLEGE 


HOUKSETT, NEW HAMPSHIRE 

A Liberal Arts Col ege for Women 
Offers a B.A. degree in the humanities, and, 
with a liberal arts background, concentra- 
tion in science, bus ness, social sciences, 
home economics, and elementary and sec- 
ondary teacher train.ng. 
The college is convenient to the cultural 
advantages of New Hampshire and Boston, 
and the winter and summer sports areas of 
central New Hampshire. 

Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 

For further information address 
The Registrar 


New Jersey 


Caldwell College 


FOR WOMEN 
Caldwell, New Jersey 








FULLY ACCREDITED 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
A.B. and B.S. Degrees 


Teacher and Secretarial Training 








New York 





Good Counsel 
College 


WHITE PLAINS 
Westchester County, New York 
Conducted by the Sisters of 

The Divine Compassion 

FULLY ACCREDITED 
B.A. and B.S. degrees. Standard courses in 
Arts and Sci pr 1, journalism, 
teacher training, secretarial studies, fine 
arts. Beautiful location. Extensive campus. 





Forty Minutes from New York City 





MARYMOUNT 
COLLEGE 


TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 


Conducted by the Religious of the Sacred 
Heart of Mary. Accredited Liberal Arts. 
Confers A.B., B.S. Degrees, Pre-Medical. 
Secretarial, Home Economics, Art, Music, 
Pedagogy, Journalism, Dramatics. Directed 
field trips in all departments. Athletics. 
CITY BRANCH: 221 East 71st Street, New 
York 21, N. Y¥. 

Also in Quebec City, Canada, Paris and 
Rome. Address Secretary. 

Marymount Preparatory Schools: Wilson 
Park. Tarrytown, N. Y., Fifth Ave. and 
84th St., New York 28, N. Y. Address 
Reverend Mother. 





COLLEGE OF MOUNT 
SAINT VINCENT 


Mount Saint Vincent-on-Hudson 
New York 71, N. Y. 


Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 
OFFERS A.B. and B.S. DEGREES 
Liberal Arts, Commerce Education, Teacher 
Training. Campus bordering Hudson River. 


One half hour from Grand Central Station, 
New York City 
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THE SIXTH ANNUAL 


Chie Award 


OF THE 
CATHOLIC BOOK CLUB 





will be awarded to 


FJ. SHEED and MAISIE WARD 


“in public recognition of long years of eminent 


authorship in the field of Catholic letters ... 


he Campion laureates for 1960 are husband and wife... 

Springing from different national origins, they have, as it 
were, drawn the English-speaking world together by their corpo- 
rate activity as publishers, and even more so by their independent, 
but mutually inspired, labor as authors.”—from the Citation 





Among the books by F. J. SHEED Among the books by MAISIE WARD 


SOCIETY AND SANITY GILBERT KEITH CHESTERTON 
THEOLOGY AND SANITY SAINTS WHO MADE HISTORY 
THEOLOGY FOR BEGINNERS THEY SAW HIS GLORY 











SHEED & WARD - 64 University Place, New York 














